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Editors' Notes 



In 1988, the senior editor of this volume published the article "Scholarfhip 
in Community Colleges: The Path to Respect" (Vaughan, 1988). The prem- 
ise of the article was that community college educators have failed to define 
scholarship in relationship to their professional roles and hence have 
neglected their obligations as scholars. Clinging to the false belief that 
scholarship is tied solely to original research, community college educators 
have failed to see the numerous other ways that faculty and administrators 
can make scholarly contributions and thus enhance the reputation of the 
community college as an institution of higher learning. 

In the time since that article was published, the issue of scholarship 
has come to the fore, in discussions of both community college education 
and higher education in general. The Commission on the Future of Com- 
munity Colleges (1988, p. 26) called for the recognition of a broad defi- 
nition of scholarship that goes beyond traditional research to include 
""integrating knowledge, through curriculum development, . . . applying knowl- 
edge, through service, and . . . presenting knowledge, through effective teach- 
ing." Recently, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
released a report calling for the application of a broader definition of 
scholarship appropriate for all segments of higher education (Boyer, 1990). 
The foundation's report recognizes that only a relatively small proportion 
of four-year college faculty engage in meaningful, original research and that 
other scholarly pursuits need to be recognized. 

This volume. Enhancing Teaching and Administration Through Scholar- 
ship, examines the importance of scholarship to the community college 
and suggests approaches that community college leaders can lake to pro- 
mote a sense of professionalism built around scholarly work. In Chapter 
One, George B. Vaughan reviews the broad definition of scholarship and 
examines the antipathy of the prevailing institutional culture to scholarly 
work beyond classroom teaching. In Chapter Two, Jonathan Block examines 
the origins and implication^ of the false dichotomy between teaching and 
research. In Chapters Thnc and Four, Robert E. Parilla and Robert G. 
Templin, Jr., respectively, discuss the role of the president in promoting 
scholarship on campus and note the importance of scholarship to the 
president's own leadership effectiveness. In Chapter Five, James R. Perkins 
reviews the conrributions that academic deans can make to the community 
college's scholarly endeavors. In Chapter Six, Barbara Viniar and Libby Bay 
discuss scholarship in the humanities. In Chapter Seven, James C. Palmer 
concludes the volume with a review of major themes that need to be 
addressed in nurturing scholarship at the community college. 

Scholarship is at the heart of the community college mission. It is 
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every educator's responsibility. We hope that this volume increases aware- 
ness of the need to encourage scholarship at the community college and of 
the steps that college leaders can take to promote and reward the scholarly 
initiatives of administrators, faculty, and students. 

George B. Vaughan 
James C. Palmer 
Editors 
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One issue facing the community college is the need for both pculty 
and administrators to change their existing attitudes toward 
scholarship and to view it Jrom the perspective oj the 
community college mission. 



Scholarship and the Community 
College Professional: Focusing the 
Debate 

George B. Vaughan 



Recently, 1 heard a highly respected university president verbally wrestle 
with the complexities of defining the role of the university in todays 
society. He noted that twenty years ago concepts inherent to university life 
were more universally understood, applied, and accepted. One example 
that he used to support his argument was the role of scholarship in tenure 
and promorions in the academic world. He recalled that "two decades ago 
everyone knew what you had to do to get promoted: You had to be a 
scholar and everyone knew what scholarship was" (Johnson, 19."^C). This 
example illustrates the confusion surrounding scholarship when viewed 
from the perspective of the community college, for the speaker's belief that 
"everyone knew what scholarship was" has never applied to the majority of 
community college professionals, either in .relationship to their own pro- 
fessional roles or in relationship to the community college's mission. 



Defining the Issues 

In this chapter, I discuss a number of issues and trends pertaining to 
scholarship in the community college context. First, community college 
faculty members and administrators need to change their existing attitudes 
toward scholarship and to view it from the perspective of the community 
college mission, a perspective that means rejecting many of the old notions 
of what constitutes scholarship and adopting new ones. Second, examples 
are given of scholarly activities that community college professionals are 
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engaged in and others that they might engage in, some of which do not fit 
the traditional mold of what constitutes scholarship. Third, the attitudes of 
selected academic deans toward scholarship are presented. This discussion 
also includes examples of how some colleges are promoting and honoring 
scholarship. Finally, recommendations are offered regarding how commu- 
nity college professionals can enhance scholarship for themselves and 
their colleagues and how scholarship can become an important part of the 
community college culture. 

Scholarship and the Culture of the Community College 

The role of scholarship in community colleges cannot be understood or 
appreciated without an understanding of those complex values, beliefs, 
and assumptions that make up the culture of these institutions. One of the 
potential stumbling blocks that community college professionals must over- 
come in order to view scholarship from the perspective of the community 
college mission is the notion, deeply ingrained within their value system, 
of what constitutes scholarship in higher education, a notion that many 
community college faculty formed during their years in graduate school 
and brought with them with little change to the community college. This 
problem of a limited viewpoint of scholarship is magnified because many 
community college professionals, since leaving graduate school, have lost 
formal contact with what is happening within their own disciplines; there- 
fore, not only is their conception of what constitutes acceptable scholarship 
caught in a time warp but so is their notion of what the focus of their 
scholarship should be. For example, I am told that English is no longer just 
English: It is political theory, it is psychology, it is linguistics, it is a number 
of other things as well as literature, suggesting that notions of scholarship 
in English cultivated in graduate schools two decades ago are, at best, 
limited. 

Ths issue of the role of scholarship in relationship to the community 
college mission is further confused by administrative doctrine: Most com- 
munity college faculty members are told upon accepting their positions 
that the community college is a teaching institution, which suggests in no 
uncertain terms that faculty need not do research. Rejection of research n$ 
a professional activity is just a step away Trom i ejection of scholarship ns 
a legitimate activity for community college professionals; therefore, many 
faculty members in these "teaching institutions" have seen little reason to 
examine their concepts of scholarship because there arc not any practical 
applications or rewards for scholarly work. By accepting the premise that 
teaching and research arc mutually exclusive activities, too many comnm- 
niiy college faculty members have failed to ask how they should define 
themselves as scholars as well as teachers, a relationship that is symbiotic 
for the outstanding teacher, one community college faculty member 
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exclaimed during a discussion on scholarship, "We need to be excited 
about scholarship again. This means that we need to get excited about owr 
discipline again." This statement could be interpreted to mean that if one 
is to become excited about one s discipline, one must be a scholar. 

Finally, the neglect of scholarship as a part of the community college 
professional's role can also be traced to the discovery by many of the 
faculty that by working at a community college, they are not joining a 
community of scholars, at least not in the sense that the term is generally 
used in academia. By failing to challenge their own preconceived notions 
brought to the community college, in this case the notion of what consti- 
tutes a community of scholars, community college professionals fail to 
define their own roles in ways that break with the past, and to redefine 
them in ways that are in concert with the community college mission. 

The Task of Changing Attitudes. Changes in attitudes are difficult to 
bring about among faculty members, no matter how logical the changes 
appear to those advocating them. The task of changing the culture of an 
institution is even more difficult. In the case of the community college, the 
dominant influence on its culture has been its commitment to teaching, 
and rightly so. But, in accepting teaching as the community college s pri- 
mary mission, its leaders in turn rejected research as an important activity 
for faculty and administrators. Consequently, community colleges have 
failed to inculcate scholarship as an important part of the community 
college culture. As pointed out later in this chapter, some changes in atti- 
tude are occurring; nevertheless, before scholarship is embraced as an in- 
tegral part of the community college mission, some basic changes must 
take place among community college professionals. 

Basic to changing the attitudes of community college professionals 
toward scholarship is the need to define scholarship in a way that con- 
forms to and enhances fulfillment of the community college mission, includ- 
ing enhancement of teaching. In a number of contexts (Vaughan, 1988; 
Vaughan, 1989a; 1989b; 1989c; and Vaughan, 1990), I have defined scholar- 
ship as the systematic pursuit of a topic, as an objective, rational inquiry 
involving critical analysis. Scholarship involves precise observation, orga- 
nization, and recording of information in the search for truth and order. It 
is the umbrella under which research is pursued, for research is but one 
forrr. of scholarship. Scholarship results in a product that is shared with 
others and that is subject to the criticism of individuals qualified to judge 
the product, whether it is a book review, an annotated bibliography, a 
lecture, a review of existing research on a topic, or a speech that synthe- 
sizes the thinking on a topic. Scholarship requires individuals to have 
solid foundations in their professional fields and to keep current with 
developments in those fields. 

While my definition of scholarship is one with which most community 
college professionals Can identify and one that is in concert with the com- 
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munity college's primary mission as a teaching institution, upon reflection 
I would broaden the definirion even further: Under the umbrella of schol- 
arship for community college professionals I would add art exhibits by 
teacher-artists, original essays and poems, scholarly articles in journals and 
other publications that are not research based (although this category !s 
strongly implied in my original definition, I would now more explicitly 
refer to this type of publication), the development of original texts designed 
for using computers in teaching (assuming that the texts are more than the 
yellowed, lecture notes transferred to computer files and assuming thai 
more than technical skills are required to place and use existing material 
on computer disks or hard drives), Inventions and patents on inventions 
by technical faculty, and classroom research (faculty investigations of their 
own teaching). A word of caution is in order: Recognition of articles pub- 
lished in journals as a legitimate scholarly activity for community college 
professionals is not the same as the university's requirement that faculty 
members publish and is certainly not a call for the community college to 
adopt 1 "publish or perish" stance. By my definition, a journal article is just 
another example of scholarship, as is a scholarly speech on a topic, an art 
exhibit, or a well-constructed argument presented on the op-ed page of the 
Sunday newspaper supplement. 

Scholarly Publications, Presidents, and Ac idem ic Deans. If scholar- 
ship is to play a prominent role in the lives of community college profes- 
sionals, piesidents and deans must understand the role of scholarship and 
be committed to promoting scholarship. In my study of the community 
college presidency (Vaughan, 1986), those presidents who were identified 
as leaders by their peers were asked to rank the skills and abilities required 
of a successful president and those required of the individuals who report 
directly to the president. The ability of presidents to produce scholarly 
publications was ranked last on a list of seventeen skills and abilities. The 
same ranking was assigned to that ability for those who report to presi- 
dents, indu<Jing academic deans (Vaughan, 1986, pp. 188-193). In a sub- 
sequent study, 1 asked acadtmic deans to rank the skills and abilities 
required of a successful dean and of those who report directly to the dean. 
As was the case with presidents, academic deans rankc4 ihc ability to 
produce scholarly publications at the bottom of the scale for themselves 
and for those who report to them (Vaughan, 1990. pp. 138-148). 

Upon reflection, 1 now wonder if in tying the ranking to publications 
rather than to a broader definition of scholarly activities the study produced 
a less than clear picture of how deans and presidents view scholarly activ- 
ities. One clue is found in the reactions to a statement on scholarship that 
1 posed to academic deans who were identified as leaders by their peers: 
"Historically, community college professionals (faculty and admiri'strators) 
have devoted little time to scholarship." (No definition of scholarship was 
offered in relation to this statement.) Over 95 percent of the deans respond- 
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ing to this survey item (fifty-eight of sixty-one deans) agreed with the 
statement (Vaughan, 1990, pp. 135, 155). On the other hand, as 1 show 
later, deans are sensitive to the role that scholarship plays in the academic 
world and therefore may be beginning to place greater emphasis on it both 
for themselves and for other members of the college community. One 
conclusion might be that community colleges are at a stage in their devel- 
opment where faculty members and administrators are beginning to re- 
examine their roles, including reconsideration of the part that scholarship 
should have in their professional lives. There are some indications that 
there are changes in the wind (Vaughan, 1989a). The fact remains, how- 
ever, that academic deans and presidents do not place a relatively high 
value on the production of scholarly publications, either by themselves or 
by those who report to them. In the case of scholarly publications, as well 
as in other areas, the campus climate created by deans and presidents fails 
to promote these publications and therefore, one assumes, inhibits other 
members of the college community from pursuing publications as legitimate 
and desirable scholarly outlets. 

The Rewards System. Another reason scholarship has not assumed a 
more prominent role in the professional activities of community college 
faculty members and ac linistrators is that it is rarely a part of the rewards 
system. Rarely is scholarship considered in decisions about retention, ten- 
ure, and promotion. In the course of my research, one dean noted that 
whether or not one engages in scholarship has no bearing on tenure deci- 
sions on his campus. One of my examples regarding scholarship and the 
rewards system bears repeating here. A young faculty member had just 
published a beginning text in his teaching field. Feeling good about his 
accomplishment, he sat back and waited for the rewrds to roll in. Indeed, 
within a few days after the book was published, he got the anticipated call 
to come to the president's office. "I was called to the president's office. I 
prepared myself to accept modestly his congratulations and thanks for 
bringing honor to the college. You can imagine my shock when he said, 
'You didn't do any of this work on college time, did you?' The message was 
clear" (Vaughan, 1989c, p. 9). Yes, the message was indeed clear: That 
president on that campus at that point in time showed no understanding 
or appreciation for the role that scholarship can and should play in the 
lives of faculty members on that campus. 

Killing Them Softly. The young faculty member's experience with the 
president was an isolated and perhaps extreme case. On the other hand, 
there is other evidence that the culture of the community college is not 
only unconducive to scholarship but also, on some campuses, even hostile 
to it. Seidman (1985) believes that there is a false and destructive dichot- 
omy between teaching and research (he uses the latter as an umbrella term 
for the scholarly activities of faculty), and he draws on the experiences of 
community college faculty members to support his conclusions. 
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He notes that some faculty are conscious of the dichotomy and its 
destructiveness. but they feel that there is nothing that they can do about 
it He quotes a social science faculty member: "You know for years we 
talked about the community college ... as a teaching institution and not a 
research institution. . . . Teaching requires constant contact with informa- 
tion It requires that you constantly go back to the well (Seidman 
1985 p 253) Quoting another faculty member who spends a great deal ot 
time on class preparation, Seidman notes that his colleagues are ambivalent 
toward the time devoted to class preparation. The faculty member laments. 
"1 am sort of jokingly referred to in the department as the guy who reads 

all the time" (p. 254). , , ^ u r u 

Seidman (1985, pp. 254-255) believes that "the dichotomy of teaching 
and research imposed upon and finally accepted by many community 
college faculty is both false and value-laden. Those who do research are 
higher on the educational totem pole than those who do not. As a result, 
the dichotomy with which community college faculty live every day takes a 
heavy toll on their self-respect." Seidman further criticizes requirements 
that faculty members spend a certain number of hours on campus, causing 
one faculty member to feel that he had to "sneak" to the library and "hoard" 
his time away from his office. He concludes that "there is a circular path of 
faculty action and administrative response that becomes enervating for 
both faculty and administration as they fail to deal with the underlying 
issue of the separation of research from teaching in the community college" 
(p. 256). This research supports the belief presented here that the culture 
of some community colleges is, at times, less than inviting for scholarly 
activities and even hostile in some instances. 

Changes in Campus Climate. The culture of a community college is 
slow to change. On the other hand, the climate of the institution is some- 
what volatile and sensitive to changes in individual attitudes, perceptions, 
and personnel. 

The odyssey of one faculty member illustrates how the campus climate 
can influence attitudes toward scholarship: Upon receiving an M.S. degree 
in biology from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and after working 
at a National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) research center, 
she decided that a teaching job might best fit the needs of her family, 
especially since she had two small children. In 1968, she joined the faculty 
of a new community college. 

She found the community college atmosphere of the late 19605 and early 
1970s, with its freewheeling attitudes, returning Vietnam veterans, frontier 
spirit, and changing environment, much to her liking. Indeed, with encour- 
agement from her students and a hands-off attitude from the administration, 
she began work on her Ph.D. in biology in 1974, completing it in 1981. 

By the mid-1970s, the college had a change in administration, and a 
great deal of infighting was occurring between the division chairs and the 
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president. The climate, while not hostile to scholarship, offered little incen- 
tive for her to engage in scholarly activities. But she continued, largely 
because of self-motivation. 

By the time she was ready to complete her Ph.D. work, another change 
in administration took place. "The key word in the new administration 
was productivity. Classes became much larger. All relationships between 
the administration and faculty became adversarial. This nearly made it 
impossible for me to complete my dissertation." But she did complete it. 
She then received a postdoctoral fellowship for three consecutive summers 
to do research; she next took a two-year leave from her teaching position 
at the community college to serve as a postdoctoral fellow in the Atmos- 
pheric Sciences Division of NASA. The research was very rewarding, result- 
ing in five published papers. 

Upon her return to the community college, she found that the situ- 
ation continued to deteriorate. "During this time faculty members who 
pursued professional interests outside of their normal teaching duties 
were harassed. ... [A] faculty member who helped with theatrical pro- 
ductions for Colonial Williamsburg was investigated because he worked 
on plans in the drafting lab at the college. I certainly felt that it would 
be prudent to be very quiet about my professional activities outside the 
college. This period ended with the resignation of the president and the 
dean of instruction and a collective sigh of relief from the vast majority 
of the faculty." 

A new president arrived on the scene and established "a new admin- 
istration quite unlike any other that we had been exposed to. I can talk 
again. New ideas are encouraged, '^f culty are no longer afraid." 

What can be learned from her story? Without passing judgment on 
who was right or wrong in the many disputes that occurred on campus 
between the faculty and administrators, one can nevertheless conclude 
that the changing campus climate discouraged the pursuit of scholarship 
for this particular faculty member. More important, perhaps, is her belief 
that "research makes mc an exciting, if exacting, teacher. In order to moti- 

j vate students, instructors have to be excited themselves. This is not possible 

when teaching biology and microbiology time and time again for years. 

i Scholarship is infectious and its pursuit should be encouraged by both top 

administrators as well as middle managers." 

The faculty member adds a footnote: "If I had not been allowed the 
opportunity for graduate study and research, I probably would have left the 
community college long ago, or I would have found other outlets. Most 
faculty members appear to have found outside outlets. When these activities 
are non-academic, they often, I believe, reduce the overall contribution of 
these faculty members to the community college." Why should community 
college professionals engage in scholarship? The story of this faculty mem- 
ber answers the question extremely well. 

15 
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Examples of Scholarly Activities 

Recently I reviewed the r6sum6s of 1 10 community college faculty members 
fn Te tmani ies from the fifty-six colleges submitting grant applications 

of the type of institution from which they emanate), they are "^fj , ? "! 
lonVthe more visible examples of scholarship and they can be a 11 cd 
(3 is one reason why tenure committees cling to them). The results of 

'S^hrel oTthTl folurnes included at least one publicatiotj; 3 of 
the 110 had had exhibits or public readings of their works^ The pubhsh d 
lorUs ran the gamut from books to -^l^^-^^^^ 

"^iZi^^tiX indut; textbooks; 21 of the 1 10 factaty members 
had Dublished something in more than one category (for example, a journal 
S and a b"oU). At least 6 had submitted manuscripts for pubhcatton 
bu had not had anything published. At least 32 (some resumes d>d not 
?n dude pub ication datesf had published something within 'he pr.<^ four^ 
lear oeriod In addition to the above scholarly activities, 27 of the 110 had 
ore ented papers at professional meetings, 18 had served as editor or 
^rrrb!3ng editor of'a scholarly publication, and 8 had reviewed books 

'ctS-ilS humanities faculty, however, are perhaps more 
Ukely to Tte for publication than are other segments of the community 
collL faX parLlarly those teaching in vocational-technical programs^ 
Do s' his m!an that scholarship, at least ^^^olarly publications, is hmu^ 
to the humanities faculty? No, not if one accepts a f f>">"°" f ^'J^rS 
that extends well beyond publishing in scholarly journals and writing 

''""'^Another example of an outlet for scholarly analysis, and one that 1 
believe has not been utilized effectively by most community college prole.- 
sionals is the op-ed page of the Sunday newspaper. A good example of 
uring he newspaper to promote a point of view based on practical experi- 
ence and scholarly expertise is a series of articles on drug use in American 
ocieiy and on th role of the police officer, published in a Charlottesville. 
Vi gtma newspaper by Brian C. Flick, a former lieutenam wuh the Harr. 
son New York police department (he was the original officer in charge of 
the Jean Harris "Scarsdale Diet" doctor murder case) and now program 
chaii and assistant professor of police science at Piedmont V'rginia Com- 
munity College. In one of two op-ed pieces. Flick noted thai everyone 
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from President Bush to the man on the street has attempted to define the 
problem and offer a solution" to drug abuse in American society. Flick goes 
' i on to outline some of the difficulties in dealing with the drug problem and 

. ' to offer his own solutions, most of which center on the need for local 

government action, especially the pooling of local resources. In the second 
article, he pointed to programs that have succeeded in combating drugs. In 
addition to these two op-ed articles on drugs. Flick wrote two articles on 
some of the misunderstandings that surround the police profession and 
how community college programs in police science can benefit police 

! officers, such as by improving their image. 

Are Flick's writings good examples of scholarship? Certainly not by 
traditional standards, although even here the lines are not as clearly drawn 

' as they once were. In a letter to the editor of the Chromcle of Higher 

', Education, Arlethia Perry (1990), director of media and external relations at 

Rutgers University responded to an op-ed article by David Ignatius and 

; examined the scholarly value of the piece from her perspective as an 

employee of a research university. Perry is, as she states, quick to "flatly 
disagree" with Ignatius that universities have come to regard the submission 
of opinion pieces as a form of academic publication. Perry (1990, p. B3) 
notes that "this could not be further from the truth. In fact, it is often 
difficult to convince faculty members to author opinion pieces . . . since 
they are by no means viewed by them or their peers as scholarly publication 
worthy of the time that it consumes." Perry, however, endorses faculty 
members writing op-ed pieces by noting that in their discussions of the oil 
spills that devastated the New York/New Jersey harbors in January and 
March 1990, "Rutgers faculty members wrote op-eds that were based on at 
least 10 years of research," thereby helping the media and the public to 
understand more fully the dangers of the spills. Finally, Perry believes that 
faculty members are writing serious articles that have the potential of 
advancing our understanding of the world: "They have merely expanded 
their reach beyond the academic journals — which the mass population 
rarely reads, if ever. From my perspective, faculty op-ed writers provide a 
needed public service by sharing the results of their research and scholarly 
endeavors and by providing thoughtful, informed analysis to the general 
public" (Perry, 1990, pp. B3-B4). 

Back to the question about Flick's op-ed pieces, arc they good exam- 
ples of a type of scholarship that community college professionals should 

1 conduct? They arc certainly valuable from Perry's perspective. They do not, 

however, pass the acid test applied to scholarship at most universities, 
including Perry's. They were not judged by a jury of his peers or even by 
the editor of a scholarly journal, nor were they published in a scholarly 
journal. Flick's articles were not based on traditional research; they did not 
even contain footnotes or references. Yet in the articles Flick bridged that 
broad chasm between practical experience and theory, a chasm that many 
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traditional scholars do not have the practical experience or the inclination 
to bridge One can argue, correctly I believe, that Flicks scholarship not 
only is legitimate but also represents a type that more community college 
professionals, indeed, more college and university faculty members at all 
levels should endorse and practice. By bringing his own knowledge and 
experience to bear on problems facing society. Flick has used his profes- 
sional status as a community college faculty member in a timely useful, and 
sound manner, one that is compatible with the community college s com- 
mitment to solving community problems and compatible with the expanded 
definition of scholarship presented in this chapter. 

Academic Deans and Scholarship 

Attitudes toward scholarship among community college professionals may 
be changing. In a survey of eighty-six community college deans of instruc- 
tion who were identified by their peers as leaders, the deans were asked to 
respond to four open-ended questions about scholarship and its place m 
community colleges. Sixty-three of the deans (73 percent) returned the 
survey Given their educational leadership role on community college cam- 
puses (almost 67 percent of the deans surveyed described their principal 
role with regard to faculty as educational leader), the views of academic 
deans on scholarship provide some insight into how scholarship is cur- 
rently viewed (and. perhaps, will be viewed in the future, assuming these 
deans remain in leadership positions) as well as how and why this view- 
point has developed. 

When asked it they agreed with the statement. "Historically, commu- 
nity college professionals (faculty and administrators) have devoted little 
time to scholarship," fifty-eight of the sixty-one deans responding to the 
que«.tion answered affirmatively. Their responses as to why they agreed 
with the statement were varied, although several themes stood out: lack ot 
time due to heavy teaching loads and limited support personnel, scholar- 
ship is not required, the newness of community colleges, the emphasis on 
community colleges as teaching instimtions, and lack of rewards and train- 
ing Typical comments from different deans are as follows: "Heavy work- 
loads with little assistance leaves very little time for 'scholarship.' Many ot 
us are so busy 'doing if that we don't have the time to 'write about it. 
"Focus is on delivery of instruction rather than augmenting the pool of 
knowledge " "Community college administrators more often come from a 
career field other than 'academia.' They are 'hands-on' teachers. . . . 
'Scholar and 'researcher are newer roles." 

The deans were then asked to respond to the following statement: 
•* 'Based upon my own observations Ithe observations of the person making 
the statement], it seems to me as if there is a new awareness of the role 
scholarship can and should play in carrying out the community college 
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• T mission.' If you agree with this statement, what is creating this new aware- 

ness?" Forty-nine of the sixty-three deans who returned the survey agreed 
I with this statement, Several pointed to the maturing of community colleges 

as a reason. One dean wrote, "Community college professionals no longer 
^ have a sense of themselves as second-class citizens. There is now a sense 

of being full partners in the higher education enterprise, partners who 
have something to say to their colleagues" (Vaughan, 1990, p. 158). Another 
indicated that "leaders of the 1980s and 1990s have spent most, if not all, 
of their professional careers at community colleges. These educational lead- 
I ers do not expect to 'move up' to four-year colleges. When they do research 

it will often be on what they know best: the community college" (Vaughan, 
1990, p. 159). Others believe that research is needed so that institutional 
, decision making is based on hard data rather than, as one dean put it, 

"[because] it just feels right." 

Accountability, student outcomes, and the diversity of the student body 
also were mentioned as possible explanations for changes in attitude toward 
scholarship. For example, one dean wrote, "The changing curricula needs 
and student populations mandate a new awareness of the role scholarship 
J can and should play in carrying out the community college mission. 

Increased emphases on assessment and accountability, increased demands 
\ for access and student support services, and a limited pool of resources 

J dictate that community college leaders engage in greater degrees of research 

\ planning. That will necessitate greater involvement in scholarship." 

Several deans did not believe that there is a new awareness of scholar- 
ship. One dean felt that "the role of scholarship will not, in my opinion, 
change to a significant extent without the infusion of new faculty." Another 
believed that those "in the four-year programs may be pushing this harder 
than are the masses in the community colleges." And, on a more positive 
note, one dean said that "there has been an awareness of the importance 
of scholarship on this campus since its beginning 62 years ago. I have 
observed it personally as [a] student and staff member for over 40 years." 

How are deans promoting and honoring scholarship on their cam- 
puses? Some examples follow: "We have a mini-grant program that c^n 
be used for research activities and we have an office of research willing 
to help faculty with scholarly projects." "(We] founded an institute for 
educational research; supported a slick in-housc magazine of faculty 
research (ongoing); provided released time for restaroh projects which 
may benefit the college/classroom teaching, mission, understanding; fea- 
ture faculty scholarship in meetings, in (the) library, in publications; value 
scholarly activities for promotion, sabbaticals, and tenure decisions— this 
has made a big difference; and value faculty who write, publish, get grants, 
present papers." "Positive feedback to such efforts; creating special pro- 
grams that reinforce academic achievement; and encourage the idea of 
equal opportunity to become 'intellectually elite. Scholars in residence 
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program whereby funds [are] se, aside for faculty [who arel reassigned 
time to write for publication. 

Recommendations for the Future 

The foUowing recommenda.ons are offered ^^^^^i:^:. 
the forefront of community college thinking and 

bers and administrators to engage m scholarly activities 

with the definition. ,u„„ih =pek and utiUze a variety of 

^^'It'^^l^ml^bS^^^^^^^ should establish a campus 

climate ^ fsCducive to and s-PPO"'- ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
.n.gratessch«^^^ , scholarly 

^iS^ can iickly become a part of the institutional 
cult'J^^- , o« ^mr^nrranr Dart of the professional 

of the evaluation process. 
The Future 

believe. 
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Community colleges have developed a culture that is increasingly out of step 
with the orientation of their faculties, and this dissonance has limited their 
ability to respond to the changing needs cf their communities, students, 
faculties, and society as a whole. 



False Dichotomies 

Jonathan Block 

The debate over the role of scholarship in the leaching profession is not 
new. Alfred North Whitehead (1929, p. 7) spoke eloquently about the need 
j for the academy to resist becoming ensnared in false dichotomies and 

; identified the central problem of all education as "keeping knowledge 

alive, of preventing it from becoming inert." He went on to say that "the 
antithesis between a technical and a liberal education is fallacious. There 
I can be no adequate technical education which is not liberal and no liberal 

I education which is not technical: that is, education which does not impart 

i both technique and intellectual vision. In simple language, education should 

j turn out the student with something he knows well and something he can 

' do well— the ultimate union of practice and theory" (p. 74). 

The comprehensive community college merged the divergent ethics of 
vocational-technical institutes and junior colleges to create what is perhaps 
the most important innovation in higher education since the establishment 
of land grant colleges and universities in the nineteenth century. This 
marriage of technical training and lower-division baccalaureate work has, 
however, fostered a conflict that threa.ens our collective future. Scholarship 
is at the root of this conflict. 



Roots in the Public Schools 

The origins of the false dichotomy between teaching and scholarship arc 
found, at least partially, in the backgrounds of the founding presidents and 
facukies of community and junior colleges. Many of these early educators 
were drawn from the ranks of common school superintendents, second- 
ary school teachers, and vocational instructors. Vaughan (1986, pp. 28-29) 
reports that in 1960 over 35 percent of public junior college presidents came 
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from positions in public school administration; in 1970 this figure had 
dropped to a little over 13 percent, and by 1985 the figure had dedined to 
just over 7 percent. Many of the early presidents did not have training as 
scholars and of those who held doctorates (75 percent in Vaughan s study), 
most had studied education or educational administration (p. 19). Scholar- 
ship was not considered an important factor in selecting community college 
leaders As Vaughan explains, "The lowest ranking skill or ability for both the 
successful president and for subordinates is the ability to produce scholarly 
publication" (p. 188). He concludes that "the leading presidents consider 
producing scholarly publications an even lower priority for subordinates 
Than for themselves. This situation . . . indicates that scholarly analysis result- 
ing in publications is unlikely to be more important for community college 
leadership in the future than it i$ tt the present" (p. 193). ^ ^ . , 

A similar profile could be drawn of the faculty. Many of the faculty 
who were hired by community colleges during the extraordinary growth 
period of the 1960s came to their positions from the public schools. As 
products of a certification-based terminal education, these core faculty, 
selected on the basis of their preparation and accomplishments as teachers, 
were both unprepared and unwilling to accept a commitment to discipli- 
nary or pedagogical scholarship as a central component of their new roles. 

With the close ties to the schools came an emphasis on teaching. 
Community college systems began, at least for the purposes of funding and 
governance, as extensions of the K-12 school system and "from the start . . . 
were defined as teaching institutions and not as research institutions" 
(Parilla, 1986, p. 1). As the movement exploded and community college 
leaders' sought to carve out a distinctive niche within the higher education 
establishment, they continued to emphasize teaching rather than research. 
Unfortunately, some falsely assumed that the affirmation of teaching meant 
the renunciation of scholarship. 

It can be argued that the single-minded focus on teaching, and the 
exclusion of scholarship, contributed to the early successes of the commu- 
nity college. Faculty identified with their institutions and devoted their 
efforts to advancing their students. But these successes were achieved at a 
cost. Schwab (1969, p. 18) calls our attention to the dilemma inherent to 
this tunnel vision: "The faculty have no professional lives apart from their 
teaching. They make no music. They write no books. They uncover no new 
knowledge. They forge no policies. They are not conspicuously engaged in 
honorable public service. They administer little apart from their homes and 
classrooms. They teach, to be sure, but their teaching is a full time service 
they perform, not a flowering or sharing of expertise or scholarship." 

Faculty Perspectives and Cultural Dissonance 

As community colleges continued to grow during the late 1960s, two forces 
combined to dramatically alter the makeup of the faculty. The increased 
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output of Ph.D. holders, along with a declining demand for new faculty in 
four-year institutions and research universities, presented community col- 
' leges with a cohort of potential faculty who combined a desire to^teach 

with a grounding in scholarship. This came at a time when the demaPid for 
new faculty in two-year colleges was ballooning. New faculty were drawn 
increasingly from college and university graduate programs, where they 
had been indoctrinated in a research-oriented culture that emphasized 
scholarship and often viewed teaching, especially undergraduate teaching, 
as a second-class activity. 

It should come as no surprise that the move to the community college 
subjected many faculty to what O'Banion (1972) has identified as "transfer 
shock." Asked why they entered academics, nearly all of the respondents 
in Ruscio's (1985, p. 41) study gave the same answer: "Lured primarily by 
interest in a particular subject, and inspired by a teacher of that subject, 
they sought an opportunity to continue learning about that field. . . . Once 
in graduate school, the individual, looking for a further opportunity to 
continue studying the subject, saw an academic profession as the most 
inviting." Yet ties to the discipline are tenuous at the community college. 
As Cohen and Drawer (1972, p. 51) point out: 

^ One of the greatest hindrances to identity for the junior college instructor 

resuks from his straddling his role as he would balance a teeter-totter. 

i He rocks between the high school teacher on one end and the college 

professor on the other. He may consider himself a disciplinarian — an 
anthropologist, a historian, or a psychologist — yet feel separate from his 
university compatriots. Nevertheless, he frequently identifies with his 
own subject matter rather than with instructors of similar ages or of 
comparable orientation to the discipline of instruction. 

Community colleges have attempted to avoid this clash between faculty 
members' discipline-centered orientation and the institution's focus on 
teaching by requiring prospective faculty and administrators to "understand 
and appreciate the role and mission of the comprehensive community 
college," a phrase found in most junior college position announcements. 
Community colleges have thus sought to sidestep a commitment to scholar- 
ship through affirmation of a limited mission. But in the process they have 
been denying a central component of the academic culture. As Shils (1983, 
p. 104) points out, "The fundamental obligations of [faculty] for teaching, 
research, and academic citizenship are the same for all academics. ... To 
abstain from any of these totally and to show no respect for them is con- 
trary to the obligations of an academic career. 

The result of these efforts to emphasize teaching at the expense of 
scholarship is often a frustrated faculty, at odds with the institutions that 
they serve. Siehr (1963) and Garrison (1967) both identified "lack of rime 
o [ for scholarly study" as the most frequently mentioned problem confronring 
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community college faculty. Cohen and Brawer (1972, p. 51) similarly state 
that "the prospective teacher who hopes for intellectual pursuits should 
heed such warnings. He might similarly anticipate other problems cited by 
faculty members: the ambiguous nature of the junior college as simultane- 
ously a public school and a segment of higher education; the innexibility of 
colleagues who reflect 'the Standard Academic Mind' in their concern with 
courses and degrees . . . (and) the lack of scholarly interchange with fellow 
faculty members." 

Isolation from the Discipline 

Cultural dissonance within the institution is not the only result of the rejec- 
tion of scholarship, and faculty are not the only victims. Students, those 
whom we are committed to serve, also suffer. Pederson (1989. p. 5) states 
the problem succinctly: "The failure of most community colleges to embrace 
an institutional value system which supports discipline-based research has 
cut the institution off from the dynamic quality of the disciplines and the 
larger intellectual culture. The effect of this isolation on community college 
faculty has been profound. More importantly [this failure] has created two 
separate and unequal classes of undergraduate student." 

Community colleges are young institutions with close horizons. Edu- 
cators at these institutions pride themselves on being responsive to student 
needs and interests and wrap themselves in the twin banners of opportu- 
nity and access. They promise their stud .nts not only a supportive learning 
environment but also curricula that can enable them to enrich their intel- 
lectual and vocational vocabularies and advance them toward new occupa- 
tional and educational experiences. Community college catalogues trumpet 
responsive curricula derived from extensive use of community advisory 
boards and faculties staffed by "practical experts" with actual experience in 
the subjects that they teach. Sensitive to the accusation that "those who 
can. do. while those who can't, teach." community colleges pride themselves 
on employing practitioners as faculty. 

But the goal of maintaining faculties who are current in their disci- 
plines is frustrated by the hostile view toward scholarship adopted by 
many community colleges. While it may once have been true that knowl- 
edge of a subject coupled with pedagogical skills qualified one for a lifetime 
of teaching, this is certainly not the case today. The apprenticeship system, 
rooted in the medieval guilds, served to prepare both shoemakers and 
scribes in an age when the universe of knowledge and technology advanced 
incrementally from generation to generation. We live today, however, in an 
age when even the most basic jobs are revolutionized by technology every 
few years. Lifelong learning is not a luxury; it is essential, not only for 
workers in factories and offices but also for teachers in our higher educa- 
tion institutions. 
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The Commission on the Future of Community Colleges (1988, p. 11) 
draws attention to the crisis confronting junior college faculties: 

Community college faculty members, especially in career and technical 
programs, often do not have the support they need to keep abreast of 
their profession. Many feel isolated— out of touch with colleagues in their 
fields. We find it especially disturbing that 63 percent of the community 
college faculty in a national survey rated the intellectual environment at 
their institution as "fair" or "poor." In a climate such as this, teaching 
effectiveness is diminished and the potential for excellence is lost. 

The commission goes on to note the importance of the community college 
task of preparing students for transfer to four-year schools. "We urgently 
recommend that the transfer function of the community college be strength- 
ened" (p. 37). Successful program articulation requires that both the content 
and the quahty of instruction delivered to students be equivalent to what is 
provided at the senior institutions. 

The Basics 

The "basics" are changing in every discipline, from electronics to history. If 
community colleges are to fulfill their promise as colleges of opportunity, 
they must commit themselves to the ongoing intellectual growth of their 
faculty. A colleague in the American Council on Education Fellows Program, 
Estelle Resnik, shared with me the following true story, which illustrates 
the intellectual stagnation that can result when faculty members fail to keep 
up with their discipUnes: "At one community college, the . . . only faculty 
member [qualified in electronics] was asked to develop a course in elec- 
tronics fundamentals. The text he chose was twenty years old. When his 
choice was challenged by the dean, he responded, 'The course is called 
"Fundamentals of Electronics." That means basics. That means they don't 
change' " (personal communication, Estelle Resnik, Jan. 29, 1990). 

Community college faculty in any discipline, from merchandising to 
English, to sociology, are selected not only on the basis of their teaching 
skills but also on their currency in their respective disciplines. They bring 
two crafts to the classroom: teaching and scholarship within the discipUnc. 
Community college faculty delude themselves if they suggest that the disci- 
plines arc static and that scholarship is an attribute that, once acquired, 
does not require constant nurturing. Boyer (1987) makes the case for the 
importance of recognizing teachers who stay abreast of their professions 
and draws an important distinction between "publishing researchers" and 
"first-rate scholars." It may indeed be inappropriate for community colleges 
to require active pubHcation by their faculty. Nevertheless, community col- 
lege leaders must recognize, encourage, and reward scholarship. 
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The New Student 

Environmental change is not restricted to the curriculum. The demogra- 
phics of the student population are also shifting, and higher education is 
now struggling to meet the needs of what has been called the "new major- 
ity " Community colleges, which have always opened their doors to non- 
traditional students, are taking a leadership role in meeting this challenge. 

Community college students are not merely older than traditional stu- 
dents. Women, first-generation students, minorities, immigrants, and reverse 
transfers are Qocking to community colleges, bringing to these institutions a 
wealth of experience from outside of the classroom. The real-world expe- 
riences of the students contribute to the richness of the educational ex- 
perience at the community college. At the same time, these students place 
special demands on faculty. Eager to reap the fruits of educational opportu- 
nity the new majority is a critical audience, not easily satisfied with general 
responses to specific problems. Faculty must be able to link pedagogy to 
current practice; this ability requires faculty to critically analyze their disci- 
plines within the context of contemporary society. 

The new generation of students gauges the quality of learning against 
personal experiences and demands that instructors provide depth as well 
as breadth. These students do not seek the easiest path to certification or 
the least demanding cumculum. In order to attend college, they make sig- 
nificant personal commitments and sacrifices, in terms of both time and 
money, and their expectations are appropriately high. Many bring substan- 
tial knowledge, skills, and prior accompUshments to the classroom, and 
they judge the quality of their experience pragmatically in terms of value- 
added benefits. These students place a high value on education and its 
potential benefit to their lives. To be effective, faculty must place a similar 
value on scholarship in their personal and professional lives. 

Community colleges are viewed by some as quintessential "postgradu- 
ate" institutions, because their students are, regardless of age, "returning 
students." This broad category of students includes such individuals as 
high school graduates who had originally thought a diploma sufficient to 
meet their needs, medical professionals seeking continued certification, 
displaced workers, and homemakers. They are not simply seeking to 
advance through grades thirteen and fourteen; rather, they enroll out of a 
desire to build on already established foundations. These students have 
made a commitment to continuing education for themselves, and they 
expect no less from the "faculty. 

Pluralism 

"Pluralism" is replacing "diversity" as a social and institutional value. Amer- 
ica is discarding the melting pot, realizing instead that the nation's future 
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lies in celebrating the uniqueness of its diverse popul?Mons. The impHca- 
tions for community colleges are manifold and must be addressed in the 
classroom. It is not sufficient to increase the diversity of faculty or to add 
courses at the periphery of the curr'culum. Rather, faculty must broaden 
their understanding of their disciplines and develop ways of integrating, 
interpreting, and presenting the content of their courses within the context 
of society's evolving awareness of pluralism. Meaningful educational oppor- 
tunities derive from curricula that affirm diversity, acknowledge individual 
uniqueness, and bridge, rather than deny, differences. 

General Education 

Because time is at a premium for today's students, they rightfully expect 
efficiency in presentation as well as quality in content. These are students 
who enroll in specific classes with clear expectations. In order to meet 
those expectations, faculty must remain current in their disciplines and 
have the skills required to convey their expertise to students. The course- 
specific focus of today's student places an additional burden on community 
college faculty. Committed to education of the whole person and to provi- 
sion of a broadening and liberalizing intellectual experience, faculty are 
challenged to infuse all of their courses with broadly applicable, general 
educational content. 

While it may once have been appropriate for teachers to present nar- 
rowly developed syllabi, confident that gaps would be filled out through 
general education electives, there is a new realization that general education 
must be a part of each course in the curriculum. Programs abound in writing, 
thinking, and computing across the curriculum, and more are being intro- 
duced each year. The largest obstacle to the success of these programs lies 
not in student preparedness but rather in faculty unwillingness or inability 
to accept institutionwide responsibility for basic education in every course. 
To meet students' expectations, as well as their needs, it is not sufficient to 
simply offer them the basics of a generation ago. Today's students expect 
and are entitled to more. If faculty are to promote the basic values of scholar- 
ship in e\ ery course, community colleges must encourage their continued 
intellectual growth and scholarly activity. 

Community Service 

A distinctive characteristic of comprehensive community colleges is their 
commitment to serve the broad educational and cultural needs of their ser- 
vice districts. Delivery of instruction is by no means the exclusive medium 
for fulfilling this obligation. Community colleges respond to a universe of 
community needs, from business assistance to cultural programming. They 
house concert halls, art galleries, small business development centers, and 
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technology transfer centers. In many locations, the community college has 
replaced the high school or the town hall as the primary venue for commu- 
nity gatherings. Like the research universities, community colleges are 
expected to provide current expertise in a range of issues confronting their 
communities. In a world where change is the norm, where the information 
explosion threatens to overwhelm the individual's ability to cope, our faculty 
must be ec^uipped to explain and translate the "state of the art." 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

While the need to establish or renew the role of scholarship in community 
colleges is clear, all the indicators are not negative. In spite of the high 
level of concern within community colleges about the intellectual environ- 
ment, the U.S. Department of Education's 1988 National Survey of Postsec- 
ondary Faculty revealed that community college faculty were more likely 
than faculty at four-year colleges to express satisfaction with their work, 
with the reputations of their institutions, with their salaries, and with the 
required mix of teaching, service, and research ("Fact File . . . ," 1990). 
This satisfaction speaks well for morale at two-year institutions, especially 
when we consider that their faculties are generally paid less than the 
faculties at most four-year institutions. 

However, community college leaders should be concerned with other 
findings in the survey revealing that their faculties spend only 3 percent of 
their time on research activities and that less than 25 percent report outside 
income from consulting. These data raise the specter of complacency, as 
do the findings that 87 percent of the community college faculty were 
tenured and that community colleges lag behind other institutions in imple- 
mentation of policies aimed at reducing the proportion of faculty who hold 
tenure. These trends emphasize the importance of attending to the profes- 
sional renewal of faculty; in the academy the key to professional renewal is 
self-renewal through continued scholarly activity. 

Community colleges are not alone in struggling with the false dichot- 
omy betwei-n teaching and research. America's research universities are 
victimized by the flip side of the same coin. While community colleges 
seek to adjust iheir culture to support and encourage the scholarly lives of 
the faculty, many four-year colleges and universities are struggling to reas- 
sert teaching as a central obligation of faculty and to reexamine their views 
of scholarship. In a keynote address to the American Association for Higher 
Education, Ernest Boyer (1990) called on all of higher education to recog- 
nize and affirm the scholarship inherent to the integration, application, 
and presentation of knowledge, as well as the scholarship inherent to the 
discovery of new knowledge. 

Community colleges, leaders in innovation in higher education for 
the last thirty years, are better situated to respond to this challenge than 
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arc four-year colleges and graduate institutions. While community colleges 
have neglected scholarship, many four-year colleges and research universi- 
ties have treated undergraduate teaching as a necessary evil, a purgatory 
for deadwood and junior faculty. They reward their most respected scholars 
by reducing their teaching loads to increase research opportunities, thus 
transforming the call to educate into an obligation of the academic under- 
class. The integration, application, and presentation of knowledge are con- 
sidered, in many research universities, to be lower-order activities that are 
unbecoming to the true scholar. 

Nonetheless, the false dichotomy between teaching and scholarship 
continues to haunt community colleges and poses an unquestionable threat 
to their ability to provide meaningful opportunities to their communities, 
their students, and their faculty in the future. The challenge facing commu- 
nity college leaders at all levels is to broaden their vision and to recognize 
the centrality of scholarship to the realization of the distinctive mission of 
their institutions. Several practical steps can be taken to strengthen the 
position of scholarship within the community college: 

1. Review mission statements to ensure that support for scholarship is 
incorporated in the basic purposes of community and junior colleges. 

2. Review criteria for faculty evaluation, making sure that ongoing schol- 
arly activity and intellectual growth air f > pected of all members of the 
academic communit)'. 

3. Educate governing boards about the importance of hiring presidents 
who seek "a commitment to scholarship." 

4. Include commitment to scholarship and scholarly activity as one of the 
qualifications for academic leadership at the level of department chair, 
division head, and dean. 

5. Articulate institutionally appropriate definitions of scholarship and 
recognize faculty excellence in scholarship as well as in teaching. 

6. Support the scholarly development of faculty through minigrants, re- 
leased time, and sabbaticals. 

7. Encourage faculty to write and publish by providing clerical support 
and orientation to outlets for their work and the protocol of publication. 

8. Submit faculty work to the Educational Resources Information Center 
and other information clearinghouses for dissemination. 

9. Encourage facuiiy to work with colleagues in schools and research 
universities when seeking extramural support for scholarly activity. 

10. Recognize and publicize the scholarly accomplishments of faculty. 

Community and junior colleges have responded to various challenges 
throughout their brief history. When community colleges accept the com- 
prehensive obligations of educational institutions committed to access, 
opportunity, and excellence, they enhance not only the quality of the insti- 
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tuiions but also the opportunities that they afford their students. To be 
effective educators, to reaUze the promise of opportunity (as well as access) 
for all students, it is imperative that community and junior colleges affirm 
their place in the community of scholars. The time has come to denounce 
the false dichotomy between teaching and scholarship and to assert the 
inherent value of critical study for all citizens. The affirmation of scholar- 
ship empowers both faculty and students to realize their full potential. 
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It is lime for community college presidents to affirm the concept 
of "scholar-professor" on their campuses. 



Scholarship in the Community College: 
A President's Perspective 

Robert E. Parilla 



Community colleges function as the safety net of higher education. With 
faculties dedicated to teaching, these institutions are open to all and work 
assiduously to serve the needs of the surrounding communities. They rep- 
resent the last and best hope for those with only a tenuous hold on the 
American Dream. Into our classrooms troop nearly half of the minorities 
now in higher education; 43 percent of African Americans and 55 percent 
of Hispanics in college are at two-year institutions (Green, 1989, p. 3). 
Community colleges also open the educational system to low-income and 
marginally prepared students. As Cross (1989, p. 8) notes, "Every so-called 
non-traditional segment that was under-represented in 1950 is over-repre- 
sented in community colleges today." 

Retention of these students is a major concern. Often they experience 
great difficulty with the traditional college curriculum because their prior 
schooling leaves them with low self-esteem and inadequately developed 
skills (Valverde, 1985, p. 86). Community college presidents must provide 
the moral and intellectual leadership needed to create the vibrant, stimu- 
lating learning environments needed by those who might otherwise be lost 
to higher education. Faculty are the crucial element, especially fo.- the 
diverse range of students in introductory courses. 1 believe that scholarship, 
the link that energizes the teacher-learner relationship, as well as the col- 
lege experience generally, must be at the heart of efforts to revitalize the 
academic environment. 
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The Distinction Between Scholarship and Research 

u . nf rhp ahidinc Strengths of the community college 

scudem ^°'^y.^^'^^^^^^^,,a. by their counterparts at four-year col- 
are often isolated, '"f^ .ommunit^' college instructor centers on 
leges because the work of tlie communu cu b „„arch has been 
teiching, with little or no emphas.s on -^da^ J'P'^^f, " ^^^^^^^^^^ close 

'T°hry ha e ^o be Identified' in particular, as "teaching" institutions, 

Sng L such U can become a valuable part of the professional lives of 

''"''TX'S^IlK^^^^^ a useful discussion of the different though 
Lowiey y crhnkrshiD He defines research as tne 

related, natures of research and f'^°'"""P, " ,. the empirical 

effort to discover new facts or l°"e. f^^f'^^ t^^^' j^he universe and 

Z il^eri^rlttSTac; and thoughts of facts; it is the rationahstic 

- :Lties, carter (1980, , 93) 

'^Tn things pursued b\ faculty and .^"rtist c^^^^^^ 

Kip is included - ^l^^- ^^Z^^^^^^^^^^ - ^ — 

theory tesnng. Carter :>up.t. tnat i consequences would 
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of original basic research. 1 believe that scholarship includes the broad 
scope of activities outlined in Cowley s definition and also encompasses 
the need for faculty in career programs to keep pace with today's rapidly 
changing technology. Criticism, artistic creation, synthesis of facts, and 
experimentation with new ways of teaching are examples of scholarship 
that can enrich the faculty member's professional life. 

However, calls for the integration of scholarship and teaching fly in 
the face of longstanding tradition. Early junior college leaders consistently 
reminded faculty that teaching and accessibility to students were their 
highest priorities (Seidman, 1985, p. 12). A student-centered ethos has be- 
come the hallmark of the community college (O'Banion, 1972, p. 23). These 
principles should not be abandoned, but neither should they preclude a 
commitment to scholarship. It is essential to revitalize that symbiotic rela- 
tionship between scholarship and effective teaching. This effort requires 
leadership from both community college administrators and faculty, with 
the president creating a vision and communicating it to others. The enthu- 
siasm and commitment of the president can produce the essential energy 
required to effect the necessary institutional change. 

Community college faculty bear a heavy burden imposed by the need 
for remedial work as well as by the need to meet shifting consumer 
demands (Clark, 1987, p. 88). The most daunting task faced by the presi- 
dent, therefore, is to regenerate within faculty the love of their disciplines 
or career fields that led them to teach in the first place. I believe that the 
president can transform and invigorate the entire instructional program by 
promoting and valuing the practice of scholarship among faculty. But a 
great deal of history will have to be overcome to accomplish this goal. 

Historical Background 

Scholarship and research did not become an integral part of higher educa- 
tion in this country until the establishment of universities, which were 
patterned after German institutions, The German universities had become 
famous for their success in joining teaching with research. It was under the 
influence of the German model that university presidents such as Daniel 
Coit Gilman at Johns Hopkins, Charles William Eliot at Harvard, and 
Granville Stanley Hall at Clark established the first American graduate 
schools. 

In 1876, Johns Hopkins University fused the roles of teaching and 
research, and a new career was born: the university professor (Baker, 1986, 
p. 54). Universities began to be seen as centers for the production of 
knowledge, not as teaching institutions. As William Rainey Harper, the first 
president of the University of Chicago, expressed in 1905, the "crowning 
function of a university is original research"; this means that "it is not 
enough that instructors . . . should merely do the class and lecture work 
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Present Status of Faculty at Community Colleges 

The need to revitalize faculty is emerging as a major theme in community 
college educcKion. Cross (1990) predicts that faculty quality will be a prior- 
ity issue for higher education in the 1990s. "Faculty," she reminds us, 
"constitute the spine of higher education." As another example, two recent 
reports issued by the National Science Foundation (1988, 1989) specifically 
target the need for faculty revitalization at the two-year college. The first, 
Science and Engineering Education in Two-Year Colleges, stresses faculty ties 
to their disciplines as a key element of educational improvement: "I imited 
professional development opportunities, heavy teaching loads, and a lack 
of scholarly tradition keep many two-year college faculty in isolation from 
the mainstream of their discipline" (National Science Foundation, 1988, 
p. 11). The second. Report on the National Science Foundation Workshop on 
Science, Engineering, and Mathematics Education in Two-Year Colleges, en- 
dorses the "teacher-scholar" as a specific recommendation (National Sci- 
ence Foundation, 1989). Presidents must call attention to reports such as 
these and lead boards, deans, and faculty in efforts ro come up with solu- 
tions that help faculty return to the mainstreams of their disciplines while 
maintaining their commitment to teaching. 

Most of the faculty currently teaching at community colleges were 
hired dunng the growth years of the 1960s and early 1970s. They are now 
middle-a^'ed and coming to grips with some of the life-cycle problems of 
their profession. In the words of a higher education research report on 
faculty development, "Faculty soon catch on to the fundamentally unchang- 
ing nature of their work. With the exception of special projects, what a 
faculty member does one year is pretty much what he or she will do the 
nex'. year, and the year after, and the year after. This lack of variety tends 
to cause teaching to become more and more enervating. As the years go by, 
faculty members mature physically, psychologically, and in terms of their 
philosophy and technique. But the essential sameness their Uves re- 
mains" (Brookes and German, 1983, p. 19). 

Faculty burnout is a direct consequence of these condii'ons. Chief 
among the pressures cited by instructors is the lack of time to keep up 
with their disciplines. Community college faculty enjoy few opportunities 
to participate in professional activities that keep them informed of new 
developments in their fi^ds. In the early 1970s, Kellams (1974, p. 12) 
noted that community college faculty have fewer sabbaticals and arc less 
likely to travel to conferences or engage in professional activities. 1 suspect 
that with current budget pressures, community college faculty have become 
even more divorced from traditional academic supports. Clark (1987, p. 87) 
points out that community college institutional mandates such as heavy 
class loads and the need to serve a diverse population completely over- 
shadow disciplinary incentives. 
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The overriding message transmitted to community college faculty for 
decades is that teaching is their primary function and thayesearch^ 
other scholarly pursuits should defer to the need f-;'"'^^"' 
and instructional excellence. However, as Vaughan (1988, p. 29) reminas 
us Te chtg without scholarship is the brokering of informat.on; .t .s no. 
the providing of intellectual leadership." To separate teaching from scholar- 
sWp is to deny that teaching is at root a vigorous intellectual exerc.se. 
Se dman (198-> p 254) views this separation as a value-laden dichotomy. 
To fos^r excelieLe in an institution of higher education, it is crittcal to 
stimulate faculty vitality and support their self-esteem. 

Many community college students are not independent learners, thus, 
the QualiW of their education depends heavily on the instructional experi- 
enceTprovided by faculty. Baldwin and Krotseng (1985, p. U) note that 
althouBh salary and work environment are important issues "colleges and 
3ies mist lalsol provide conditions that give 
sense of purpose and growth." One method of improving faculty satislac 
iTn and moflle is to encourage scholarly activity. Teaching, - Pe°P>.^ busi- 
ness is perceived as having a lower status than the research activities of 
universit? professors. These perceptions lower the self-e«eem of community 
college faculty and lead to the characterization of teaching as a non.ntel- 
lectual activity that is unrelated to the life of the mind (Seidman, 1985, 
D 262) Faculty who perceive themselves as "scholar-professors have more 
positive self-iinages. If faculty have greater self-esteer, their eners' can be 
a source of inspiration and encouragement for students, and the entire 

'''^^^^Z^Z^^^^-^oi.ssor has never been embraced 
within the community college ethic. Uadership for such a substantial 
change of values and priorities must come from the presidents themselves, 
-acuity remain the crucial element in the process of achieving the unique 
mission of the community college. It is therefore essential for those in 
leadership positions to stimulate faculty growth and eiithusiasm. Histori- 
cally college and university presidents have defined and characterized the 
nature of American higher education; community college presidents must 
no- -ontinue this tradition. It is time to embrace scholarship on two-year 
caiT. uses ar.J to make it a permanent component of teaching excellence. 



Strengthening the Li.ik Between Scholarship 
and Teaching 

Teaching, a basic human process, is as old as time. Wc in education have 
merely formalized an instinct that exists in all cultures and, in fact, assures 
a culture's survival by disseminating infonnation from one generation to 
the next (PariUa, 1989, p. 1). The faculty and the president share this 
responsibility. The president needs to be informed of current educational 
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issues and to help inform the faculty of the institution s strengths and 
weaknesses. The president's role is to communicate and convince taculty 
of the need to place more emphasis on scholarship. The president is the 
enabler of change, the faculty are its agents. 

Critics of the current educational scene often charge that one ot the 
problems with modem education is that it is not modern. The lecture 
method is still the ovenvhelming choice of professors. The traditional 
classroom format has changed little from the classical model that grew 
from ancient roots. Rather than disparage this familiar model I suggest 
strengthening the role of the teacher as "The One Who Knows" by encour- 
aeins faculty to embrace the notion of lifelong learning through scholarship^ 
Certainly, worlds of adjunct and supplementary tools can enhance and 
enliven the teacher-learner experience. However, when searching for the 
most effective vehicle of transmitting information, it becomes apparent that 
a thoughtful, knowledgeable, and inspiring teacher is the source ot choice_ 
The interaction between teacher and learner is crucial; at the heart ol 
this interaction is the quality and knowledge that teachers possess of both 
content and process. As Boyer (1987. p. 131) .states. "Scholarship is not on 
an esoteric appendage, it is at the heart of what the (teaching] profession is 
all about." Oromaner (1986, p. 2) takes a similar track, noting that although 
teaching is not necessary to successful scholarship, some form of scholarship 
is a necessary condition of sustained, effective teaching. He further suggests 
that the current stress on teaching without scholarship in the community 
college actually may have brought about a decline in the quality of teaching. 
Boyer (1990) notes the irony that while American society continues to place 
ever-expanding expectations on higher education, the rules for scholarship 
have been narrowing, and faculty have been rewarded almost exclusively tor 
nonclassroom pursuits. He proposes a broadly based definition of scholar- 
ship that includes teaching as a component. , , r u 
Community college presidents can begin to effect needed reforms by 
finding ways to reward teaching scholars. An institution of learning is sus- 
tained and nourished by individual acts of creativity, and creativity does not 
now without stimuli. Policy, planning, or mandate will not sufhce. Presidential 
example and emphasis are needed to develop individual administrators. who 
are themselves scholars. Through advocacy of scholarship, new values can 
become part of the institutions culture. An institution with innovative, scholar- 
ship-oriented leaders achieves an energized and adaptive style that ultimately 
empowers faculty and encourages personal and professional growth. Thus 
nurtured, scholarship becomes an integral part of professional life, embraced 
by faculty as indispensable to their teaching. In such a climate, "One can 
envision teaching and research as a marriage that works" (Baker. 1986. p. 50). 
1 would substitute "scholarship" for "research." but the metaphor is a strikingly 
effective image for the positive, interdependent relationship that can exist 
between educational excellence and scholarship. 
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Building a Program for Faculty Scholarship 

Cohen and Friedlander (1980) reported that, given the opportunity, 61 
percent of community college faculty in their sample would spend more 
time engaged in scholarly pursuits. That figure likely is higher today. Faculty 
turnover during the 1980s has been relatively low at community colleges, 
and the aging and burnout of faculty members remains a real concern. 
Vitality in a college implies enthusiasm, curiosity, creativity, continuous 
professional growth, and good teaching. Scholarship is the driving force 

for this vitality. , 
To be successful, a program of scholarly activines for community col- 
lege faculty must be perceived as an opportunity, not as an added respon- 
sibility Preaching to faculty about the rewards of scholarship is futi e il 
faculty do not consider scholarship an integral part of their work. By key- 
ing into the intrinsic rewards of academic life-which derive from a love 
of knowledge-institutional leaders can keep faculty involved and proles- 
sionally alive by facilitating scholarly activity and encouraging student- 
faculty relationships. Presidents should be careful, however, that their 
support for scholarship does not result in bureaucratic procedures that 
suffocate creativity or faculty enthusiasm. An ideal program focuses on 
scholarly process as well as outcome. Faculty members should be encouraged 
to follow their own professional interests. The president must make it clear 
that the program belongs to the faculty. He or she must also insist that the 
program be broadly interpreted and remain as flexible as possible. Admin- 
istrators need to facilitate the program as a true faculty development etlort. 
not as a tool for administrative initiatives. 

An institutional commitment to scholarship can be achieved in sev- 
eral ways One model provides a direct subsidy for scholarly activities in 
the faculty members teaching disciplines. Such piograms provide reas- 
signed faculty time for a variety of activities, including the following: 
research for an article or paper; paiticipation in performing arts activi- 
ties- participation in work experience directly related to teaching; cre- 
ation of artistic work; volunteer consulting or internships; holding ol an 
office in a discipline-related professional organization; preparation ol a 
work of scholarly opinion or synthesis; and updates of teaching profes- 
sional or technical pr-gram competence through development of a cur- 
rent "bcst-pracllce" biblicgraphy. These activities stimulate the mind and 
nourish professional competence. ,11 

This model works best within broad parameters. It scholarly activity 
docs not result in a product, a one-page abstract describing the project 
and its result is usually sufficient as a reporting requirement. These 
abstracts can then be shared widely within the college to encourage others. 
External dissemination of the scholarly products should be left to the indi- 
vidual faculty member. 
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Other methods of fostering scholarship include instituting a scholar- 
in-residencc program, developing a faculty lecture series, and encouraging 
publication in scholarly journals, Cross and Angelo (1989, p. 24) suggest 
that community college faculty should become classroom researchers, using 
individual classrooms as laboratories to discover ways to improve learning. 
Whichever avenues are pursued, the momentum must begin with the col- 
lege president. Through clear personal commitment the president can 
signal the need for a new institutional climate that supports scholarship. 

Role of the President: Personal and Professional 

Change comes to individuals only with great personal determination. The 
task of changing an institution is even more difficult. Thus, if scholarship 
is to become an integral part of the professional lives of community college 
faculty members and administrators, the thrust and commitment must orig- 
inate with the president. 

The value of scholarship is asserted by a presidential leadership style 
founded on behaviors that can be generalized throughout the organization. 
It should be clear throughout the community college that the decision- 
making processes of the institution are informed by a scholarly approach to 
management. Management decisions should not be mysterious or whimsical. 
Rather, they should be clearly based on a rationale that is carefully con- 
structed by reference to relevant research, reading, and discussion. Decisions 
made during emergencies may be intuitive, but the general administrative 
processes that direct the college should be seen to flow from informed 
practice rather than from intuition. 

By sharing this process with the whole institution, the president can 
demonstrate that individual management styles, like academic disciplines, 
are based on a rational understanding of people and current research. 
Decisions that appear to be made on an ad hoc basis can in fact be shown 
to originate from an incrementally constructed foundation of information 
and ideas. By disseminating materials and encouraging an ongoing ex- 
change of information, the president can stimulate discussion and build a 
dynamic forum for ideas. For example, when I introduced an internal 
reorganization plan to my college community last year, I was anxious to 
communicate not only my plan bu. Aso the management theories and 
intensive reading on which it was based. The sharing of articles, books, 
columns, case studies, and other readings communicates a respect for and 
reliance on scholarship to administrators, faculty, and staff. 

Numerous strategics can be used to increase the number of scholar- 
professors among us. The most important, however, is for the president to 
identify ways to motivate faculty without further burdening them. Knodt 
(1988, p. 172), suggests alternative scheduling, variable course loads, fund- 
ing from alumni, and even government grants as ways that institutions 
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with tight budgets can ^^upport scholarship. The president must solicit 
support from the college Doard of trustees. Scholarship activities need to 
be funded in the budget and included in collegewide professional develop- 
ment objectives. This funding may require a change in college prioritics^A 
reordering of institutional priorities is never easy, but it is surely impossible 
unless the president garners the power and resources for implementation. 

Conclusion 

The president can lead a community college in a manner that incorporates 
scholarship as an institutional value. Personal involvement in and presi- 
dential commitment to scholarship arc unfortunately rare. The prevailing 
institutional culture at most community colleges, which assigns little value 
to scholarship, reflects the values of community college presidents (Pedcr- 
son 1989 p 5) The president and the administrators of a college, as well 
as the faculty, have an obligation to live professional lives that project 
dedication to learning and scholarship. Scholarship and teaching should 
be perceived as inseparable; Carter (1980. p. 93) aptly states that they arc 
like mutton and wool on a sheep. A president who desires to inculcate this 
value in others will engage in active scholarship, informing his or her 
tenure with the syntnesis and application of current educational research. 

Discipline-related scholarship invigorates individual faculty meiT oers. 
The intellectually stimulating environment created through scholarship com- 
municates a love of learning to the students. The president and the faculty 
should join together to realize this vision. The teacher holds the power to 
help all students succeed, especially marginal students. An effective teacher 
who knows and loves a subject both inspires the students and illuminates 
the material. Community college presidents must provide the support and 
resources needed to sustain and empower faculty. The scholar-protessor 
concept then, enables faculty to enhance their teaching with the contem- 
plation and exploration of both subject matter and the nature of learning. 

Scholarship may take the form of personally exciting professional expe- 
riences or of new programs for the college. However, a semester spent read- 
ing and meditating on a topic of interest is personally valuable and certain y 
sh >uld not be discouraged. The greatest benefit of scholarship is quite simply 
the sheer fun of it. For instructors of the humanities few activities arc more 
satisfying than the intellectual recreation derived from quiet hours spent in 
a good library, searching for new answers, new interpretations, and pre- 
viously overlooked primary materials (Simonds, 1980. p. 2). 

The process of scholarship is as important as the product. This is not 
to suggest that the outcomes of faculty scholarship arc unimportant. Indeed, 
faculty projects are often valuable achievements that result in importani 
critical insights and creative artifacts and publications. But the guidelines 
for college programs encouraging scholarship should be deliberately elastic. 
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broad, and inclusive. Emphasis needs to be placed on the experience as 
well as the product of the individual faculty member. Experience helps 
teachers continue to learn, and that continuous learning is important. 

I believe that a reframing of the role of scholarship in the professionnl 
lives of faculty will have significant results and will counter substantially 
the boredom and burnout that follow repetition and limited opportunity 
for intellectual stimulation. Conversations with faculty members have led 
mc to the conclusion that the most important issue for faculty is time. 
Opportunities for periods of unfettered, unmanaged time for reflection 
provide an antidote to the poison of burnout and lead to vital scholarly 
renewal. It has been my experience that encouragement of scholarship 
ihrough release time communicates a message of respect and trust, which 
in turn sends positive energy throughout the institution. 

If we accept Cowley's (1950) definition of scholarship as rationalistic 
pursuit of understanding, it becomes an appropriate intellectual exercise in 
any academic or technical field. Traditions are built through process and a 
shared consensus of values. If, indeed, we begin to honor the scholar- 
professors among us, we become both supporters of and participants in 
the vibrant and noble tradition of informed, ever-exciting teaching. Only 
through this kind of teaching can the community college fulfill its mission: 
to intervene and make a difference in the lives of diverse, unique, and very 
special students. 
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Presidents who engage in scholarly pursuits are more elective 
educational leaders. 



Presidential Scholarship and 
Educational Leadership in the 
Community College 

Robert G. Templin, Jr. 



ERIC 



America s community colleges have historically stressed the Importance of 
excellence in teaching. Often, the teaching mission of the community col- 
lege has been contrasted with the research mission of the university as a 
means of defining the distinctive role that community colleges play in 
higher education (Townsend, 1989). But in the process of drawing attention 
to the differences between teaching institutions and research institutions, a 
false dichotomy emerges, namely, the notion that good teaching and scholar- 
ship are antithetical. Ai Vaughan (1988, p. 30) notes, this false dichotomy 
misses the point, for the real debate "is not one of teaching versus research 
but rather one of the community college faculty member as teacher and 
scholar versus as teacher only." 

This chapter takes the view that scholarship in the community college 
has been underrated, not only in its connection to good teaching but also in 
its relationship to college leadership, especially at the presidential level. My 
thesis here is that community college presidents should engage in scholarly 
activity because it contributes to their effectiveness as educational leaders. 
In support of this thesis, I examine how presidential scholarship enhances 
leadership effectiveness and how the nation's "blue-chip" community college 
presidents remain active as scholars. 1 also review the barriers to presidential 
involvement in scholarship and conclude with suggestions for overcoming 
these barriers by integrating scholarship into the president's day-to-day rou- 
tine and by using more effectively the resources and services that are readily 
available to presidents. ^ ^ 
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Why Engage in Scholarship? 

Is there an appropriate place for scholarship in the community college 
presidency? If there is, how important is it and how is it related to presi- 
dential effectiveness? Given all that today's community college presidents 
are expected to do, why is it important for presidents to engage in 

scholarship? , , • . n i 

In a word, the answer to these questions is leadership. But 1 am not 
referring to the kind of leadership that we typically associate with the 
successful heads of giant corporations or of nonprofit organizations such 
as hospitals or government agencies. True, many management roles and 
functions are common to all of these settings and applicable to the com- 
munity college as well. But the type of leadership required at community 
colleges is related to their heritage as institutions of higher education, We 
must have presidents who are educational leaders. As Cross (1990. p. 2) 
points out "Recent surveys of community college leaders confirm that most 
see educational leadership as the emerging role for community college 
presidents. Successful leaders will not be able to slight managerial respon- 
sibilities or concerns of effective governance, but times call for leadership 
that goes beyond building a strong organization to utilizing that organiza- 
tion effectively in accomplishing its educational mission." 

Successful presidential involvement in scholarly activity helps establish 
and develop educational leadership in four ways. First, scholarly activity 
keeps the president in touch with the core values of the higher education 
enterprise. Second, visible scholarship from the president creates an insti- 
tutional climate that encourages a commitment to scholarship and learning 
at all levels of the college. Third, active scholarship can be a powerful tool 
for the president to use in gaining credibility within the academic commu- 
nity. Finally, scholarship contributes to presidential renewal and revitaliza- 
tion and helps sustain the professional enthusiasm and commitment 
necessary for effective educational leadership. 

Keeping in Touch with Core Values. One of the primary responsibil- 
ities of college presidents as educational leaders is to cultivate, protect, and 
communicate the core values that are essential to the mission of their 
institutions. Because community colleges are first and foremost institutions 
of higher education, these vaL es include academic freedom and the relent- 
less pursuit of truth and knowledge. These values undcrgird the research 
functions of universities but are also necessary for and inseparable from 
good teaching at all colleges and universities. Unless the presidt iu period- 
ically experiences a renewed commitment to these core elements, he or 
she places the institution's integrity at risk. Renewed contact with the heart 
of the enterprise through scholarly work such as teaching, disciplined 
observation and reflection, and writing prevents the president from losing 
sight of the institution's mission in higher education. 
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Setting an Institutional Climate. The institutional climate supporting 
scholarship at the community college is presently weak at many campuses. 
This weakness has been highlighted by the Commission on the Future of 
Community Colleges (1988), whose report emphasized the need for college 
leaders to foster vibrant intellectual environments at their institutions: "We 
find it especially disturbing," the commission noted, "that C > ercent of 
the community college faculty in a national survey rated the intellectual 
environment at their institution as 'fair' or 'poor/ In a climate such as this, 
teaching effectiveness is diminished and the potential for excellence is 
lost" (p. 11). Pellino, Blackburn, and Boberg (1984) provide supporting 
evidence, pointing out that more than 75 percent of community college 
faculty are not actively engaged in scholarship and that the majority have 
not been active since graduate school. Perhaps this condition is under- 
standable, because community colleges are poorly organized and supported 
to sponsor research in the classical sense. More troubling, however, is their 
finding that a majority of community college faculty spend fewer than five 
hours per week devoted to any type of scholarly activity beyond classroom 
teaching. 

Presidential leadership that encourages and recognizes faculty involve- 
ment in scholarship strengthens the intellectual climate of the institution 
and thus facilitates excellence in the classroom. It is through scholarship 
that good teachers extend their knowledge and renew their enthusiasm for 
their subject matter. When the president personally engages in scholarly 
activity, he or she enhances an institutional climate that encourages scholar- 
ship and learning at all levels within the college. Institutional leadership of 
this sort is required to transform the prevailing campus culture in the ways 
recommended by the Commission on the Future of Community Colleges 
(1988). 

Gaining Credibility. Because the community college is fundamentally 
an institution of higher education committed to excellence in instruction, 
it is important that the president be seen, especially by colleagues inside 
the institution, as a capable scholar. Intellectual achievement demonstrated 
through writings, presentations, and effective classroom teaching are key to 
establishing and maintaining the president's credibility within the academic 
community. Presidents who do not engage in scholarship diminish their 
claim to leadership. Boston University president John Silber (1988, p. 17) 
stated the problem succinctly: "If intellectual achievements do not allow 
the president to hold his or her own in the [institution's] intellectual 'peck- 
ing order,' he or she is at a great disadvantage. If his or her intellectual 
competence is manifest, however, he or she can ignore the ruling cliches 
and assert the capacity for judgment." Silber's observation pertains as much 
to community colleges as it does to universities. 

Renewing and Revitalizing Oneself as President. One of the obliga- 
tions of any professional is to remain current in one's field and to contrib- 
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ute to the exchange of ideas and the advancement of knowledge. The 
practice of reading regularly, as Frptwell (1988) points out, is the number- 
one requirement for maintaining professional viability. Productivity — in 
the scholarly sense— is a second requirement. Scholarship, like physical 
fitness, is a task for which most of us must make time if we are to perform 
optimally and remain healthy. The mental exercise that scholarship requires 
leads to clarity of thought and optimal performance. The pursuit of scholar- 
ship leads us, in a disciplined way, to specify what we feel, what we believe 
in, and why. It also leads us, often through an intense and somewhat pain- 
ful process, to put into writing what we have intuitively felt but could not 
previously find the words to express. And because it results in a publication 
or other product that is available to the scrutiny of others, it leaves us 
vulnerable to the criticism of those who do not share our points of view 
and causes us to reexamine and reformulate our beliefs. In short, scholar- 
ship is important to a president's intellectual fitness just as surely as exer- 
cise is essential to his or her physical fitness. As a result, those who engage 
in scholarly activity are refreshed and renewed by it and better able to 
sustain their commitment to the community college mission. 

Presidential Scholarship and Leadership Effectiveness 

If effective leadership is related to presidential scholarship, it is reasonable 
to assume that America's most effective community college leaders are active 
scholars. As a rough test of this assumption, I examined the Educational 
Resources Information Center (ERIC) data base for the past five years to 
gauge, at least partially, the scholarly contributions of the fifty-one blue-chip 
presidents identified by Roueche, Baker, and Rose (1989) in their study of 
transformational leadership. (The "blue-chippers" were identified through a 
two-stage process of colleague nominations, and thus the category consists 
of those presidents who— in the opinion of those presidents polled by 
Roueche, Baker, and Rose— are outstanding community college leaders.) 

The results were impressive. Of the fifty-one blue-chip presidents, thirty- 
nine (more than three-fourths) were cited as the authors of documents, con- 
ference papers, or published journal articles listed in the ERIC data base. 
Nearly half (25) had authored published articles. While presidential scholar- 
ship is not a guarantee of presidential success, it appears that America s most 
successful and effective community college presidents are, at least to some 
degree, scholars as well. A more intensive investigation, including items not 
listed in ERIC, would probably have uncovered even greater scholarly activity. 

Barriers to Presidential Scholarship 

Why don't more community college presidents engage in scholarship? The 
answer seems to revolve £>round four barriers. First, many presidents believe 
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that scholarship is not an important presidential role. Second scholarshio 
s often v,ewed by community college administrators and faculty as a d!s anf 
umversity-based activity that is unrelated to the day-to-day manafiemen re 

not leel that they have enough time to engage in scholarship given the dailv 
press of more immediate demands. Finally the professional' ation S 
many pres.dents may be ill-suited to the p'erform'ance of riS" ho'ai 

A Matter of Priority. The first and most pervasive ban-ier to presidential 
mvolvement m scholarship is the widely shared view that schZh p fs no 
.mportant «, the community college mission or to the perforrnce o "he 
president. Vaughar, (1988), Parilla (1987), and the Commission on?he Future 
of Community Colleges (1988) point out the fallaciousness of this be ief 
arguing that the integrity of the community college rests largeiron i^^s com 
mitment to an appropriately broad definition of scholarsh p But the^ "e^, 
have only recently gained national attention, and the old perception of cho^r 
ship as a nonissue at the community college endures. ^heZre i ot, 
dents do no. see a strong link between scholarship and the '0^ '™ ssbn' 
they see scholarship as having even less relevance to their ov^ Is a chief 
executive officers. Vaughan's (1986) ..tudy of the communiTcoTeL pr« 
dency found that presidents ranked the task of writing publisL w ar ide ai 

,hM Pres'dents see the connection between the teaching mission of 
the community college in general and their own leadership efKne« in 
particular, scholarly activity will continue to have low 
ident^rT P'^i"'""" °^ Scholarship. Another significant barrier to pres 
^s bL^^r^V' '"'""'^^ -"^""^^ *hich scholarl acd^ty 

s ™mr S""'T''^ ^'---TndTdSi r'or, 

of activity' • -"O^e often the focus 

shin tVf^- ''°*Tu'''' " *"^""5ive definition of scholar 

ship has been raised by a number of leaders, including Vaugh^n 0988 

nity Colleges Sl ThT Commission on the Future of Commu- 

th^Sr™ 
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As for the presidents, their scholarship should be applicable to the 
praematic concerns of educational leadership. For example, few publica- 
tions are more practical or useful than a strategically timed, well-reasoned 
op-ed piece in a newspaper, explaining why access to higher education 
deserves public support. A well-conceived and executed research report 
on the success of community college transfer students is another example; 
authored by the president, such a report can enhance the colleges reputa- 
tion in the eyes of the general public and of the four-year university and 
college community as well. Teaching is also important to presidential 
scholarship and has practical payoffs. A president who occasionally teaches 
and who develops a reputation for being an excellent instructor may weil 
increase the respect that he or she .enjoys from faculty. 

Time. Uck of time is the barrier most frequently cited by presidents 
when asked why they do not often engage in scholarship. This is under- 
standable, given the busy lives presidents lead and the considerable time 
commitment that good scholarship deiiiands. But the perceived lack ot 
time is in reality a function of the degree to which presidents understand 
the importance of scholarship to their own leadership effectiveness. In the 
minds of most presidents, this effectiveness is more likely to be associated 
with the action-oriented roles of manager, fund-raiser, and legislanve lob- 
byist and less likely to be associated with the reflective role of the scholar. 
If scholarship is not seen to enhance success in at least some of these 
action roles, presidents will continue to see scholarship as a peripheral 
activity for which there is little time to spare. 

Professional Preparation. A fourth barrier lies In the fact that com- 
munity college presidents have not been expected to engage in scholarship, 
either in their formal educational preparation or in their roles as college 
chief executive officers. Many, if not most, community college presidents 
do not have advanced degrees in academic disciplines that maintain the 
traditions of research, critical analysis, and writing for publication as inher- 
ent facets of graduate study (Vaughan and Baker, 1988). It is therefore 
understandable that many presidents do not value scholarship as an inte- 
gral part of their professional identity. This lack of preparation also 
explains why some presidents do not feel confident in their scholarly 
abilities, even if they have the desire to engage in scholarship. It may even 
explain 'why community college leaders often react defensively in the face 
of scholarly criticism. 

Tips for the Presidential Scholar 

Although many presidents consider scholarship to be marginally related to 
their leadership roles and contrary to the pragmatic requirements of their 
jobs, some embrace scholarship as an essential aspect of their professional 
lives, i'hey have developed techniques for integrating scholarship into the 
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multiple demands of their work and have used scholarship to reinforce 
their effectiveness as leaders. Tips for remaining active in scholarship, 
derived from conversations that 1 have had with some of the blue-chip 
presidents highlighted in Roueche, Baker, and Rose's (1989) study, are 
outlined below. 

Actively Read and Attend Professional Meetings. Nearly all of those 
presidents polled indicated that it was not enough to read the professional 
literature and attend conferences and professional meetings. It is important 
to actively engage in these activities, keeping notes of key ideas, questions, 
and reactions. One president suggested that it was helpful to distill notes 
down to one or two important thoughts, keeping them for later reference. 

Build a Fact File. Many of the presidents queried keep a file of their 
notes, along with quotes and useful statistics. The items in these "fact files" 
are kept for future reference when preparing for a conference or writing a 
speech. 

Produce Manuscripts from Speeches. Most presidents give speeches 
and presentations to civic clubs, city council meetings, professional groups, 
or meetings of state legislatures. Often, these speeches require extensive 
preparation and deal with issues that are of interest to a wider public than 
those sitting in the audience. Yet, when each speech or presentation is 
completed, presidents often file their notes or, worse, simply throw them 
away. Several of the blue-chip presidents observed that both of these 
actions are mistakes and suggested that presentations should be recorded, 
transcribed, and edited for use as op-ed pieces or journal articles. Others 
suggested that these manuscripts be critiqued by colleagues, especially 
subordinates, in order to stimulate them to think creatively about emerging 
issues and to help foster an institutional environment that encourages 
scholarship. Finally, presidents should send copies of their manuscripts to 
the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges so that the material can be 
disseminated to the profession at large. 

Teach. Few activities cause a person to reestablish contact with the 
heartbeat of a college more quickly than does teaching. A president need 
not accept full responsibility for teaching an entire course; co-teaching 
with a faculty member or accepting responsibility for several sessions with 
the same class offers many opportunities for scholarly stimulation and 
renewal. The practice of serving as a guest lecturer on campus or in a 
graduate class at a nearby university is also a feasible option, even for the 
busiest of presidents. 

Utilize College Resources. A number of resources, available to every 
president on his or her own campus, can be used to increase efficiency and 
reduce the legwork associated with scholarly activity. Chief among these 
resources are the college's reference librarians. These professionals can iden- 
tify facts, obtain resource materials, and perform literature searches. Another 
campus resource is the institutional research office, whose staff can provide 
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advice on the collection, analysis, and reporting of data. Too often, theic 
internal resources are overlooked. 

Collaborate with Others. Many of the blue-chip presidents suggested 
collaboration with colleagues who have the time, skill, and desire to pursue 
a topic of mutual interest. Such collaboration allows for an efficient division 
of labor. Presidents who use this strategy usually contribute to the selection 
of a topic, to the initial formulation of the problem or the thesis, to the 
review and critique process, and to the revision and rewriting of the manu- 
script. The collaborating partner usually completes the time-consuming 
tasks of gathering relevant literature and collecting and analyzing data. 
There is wide variation concerning which partner actually develops the 
initial draft. Sometimes it starts with a transcript of a speech ot presenta- 
tion delivered by the president. In other cases, the collaborator completes 
the bulk of the work on the first draft; whereas in still other instances, he 
or he is responsible for all but the final product or serves as a ghost writer 
(a iomewhat questionable practice when the president claims authorship). 

Among the collaborators most frequently mentioned by the blue-chip 
presidents were administrative assistants, institutional researchers, and 
graduate students. One president suggested collaborative efforts with uni- 
versity colleagues who have a mandate to publish and may welcome the 
opportunity to add a pragmatic dimension to their research. Collaboration 
as co-chairs of a commission or task force charged with the responsibility 
of producing a published report is another way that busy presidents can 
integrate scholarship into their schedules. 

Accept a Professional Assignment. Most presidents receive otters to 
formally present their ideas on professional topics. Such opportunities for 
professional service may involve chairing an accreditation team, serving as 
a panelist at a state meeting, presenting a paper at a national conference, 
or submitting an article for publication. Assignments with deadlines for 
submitting manuscripts often help presidents make scholarship a priority 
within busy day-to-day schedules that would otherwise not leave room for 
such work. 

Integrating Scholarship with the Presidential Role 

Why should presidents engage in scholarship? The primary reason is that 
scholarship distinguishes the educational leader from the bureaucratic man- 
ager. Robert McCabe (1988, pp. 19-20), a blue-chip president who is one 
of the nation's most active scholar-presidents, stresses the importance and 
the difficulty of the president's role as educational leader: "Today the pres- 
ident's attention is being focused either outside the institution or on oper- 
ational concerns, and the resuk is that educational issues are most often 
left to others. ... In the current environment, it is difficuk but essential for 
a president to give primary attention to educational issues." Scholarship is 
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an undervalued and often overlooked strategy available to community col- 
lege presidents who want to give greater attention to educational issues 
and thus enhance their own roles as educational leaders. 

There are many reasons why presidents find it difficult to engage in 
scholarship. To overcome these barriers, presidents must integrate scholarly 
activity into their daily responsibilities and into the overall requirements of 
the job. In addition, the task of scholarship is made easier when presidents 
use the many resources that are available to them by virtue of their position. 
Scholarship need not be an impractical exercise. When integrated into the 
president's role, scholarship is one of the most useful activities that presi- 
dents can undertake to enhance their educational leadership. 
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As the institution's instructional leader, the community college 
acadew c dean can help establish schola\ship as an integral part 
oj the campus environment. 



Scholarship and the Academic Dean 

James R. Perkins 



In many respects, the academic dean holds the most difficult position 
within the community college. He or she must guide the direction of the 
instructional program and, at the same time, handle a multitude of matters 
that affect the everyday life of the college. Notwithstanding the pressing 
need to handle all correspondence with care, complete all reports in a 
timely manner, organize routine office functions, respond to requests for 
information, and maintain contact with faculty and students, the academic 
dean must remember that the primary responsibility of the office is instruc- 
tional leadership. He or she must have a clear sense of the issues that 
affect education in general and higher education in particular. 

But beyond knowledge of the issues, the effective academic dean must 
be able to communicate those issues and their implications for the college 
to the president, students, faculty, and staff. By establishing a dialogue with 
the college community regarding the future of the instructional program, 
the academic dean can assume a position of instructional leadership within 
the college and help establish the academic vision needed to determine 
how teaching excellence can be promoted, how curricula should change to 
reflect the needs of the community, how the academic program should 
respond to the publics call for accountability, and how the balance between 
general education and technical competence can be ensured among all 
graduates. 

Unfortunately, most academic deans do not place a high priority on 
scholarship as a means of establishing an academic vision for the college. 



The author acknowledges the contribution of Michael H. Parsons, dean of instruc- 
tion at Hagerstown Junior College (Maryland), to the preparation of this chapter. 
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Vaughan (1990) found that academic deans do not often sec scholarship 
as important to success in their positions and are not actively involved in 
scholarly activities. This finding is not surprising in light of the fact that 
community college presidents give the ability to produce scholarly publica- 
tions the lowest rank among those skills needed for success by both the 
president and his or her subordinates (Vaughan, 1986, p. 188). The actions 
of the academic dean often reflect the priorities of the president. 

Nonetheless, the academic dean can serve as an effective instructional 
mentor for other members of the college community by challenging them 
to explore issues that affect higher education, by providing stimulating 
readings, by scheduling worthwhile workshops, and by promoting scholar- 
ly activity. An academic dean who engages in an active program of schol- 
arly inquiry, especially in the field of higher education, can use the results 
of that scholarship to influence the intellectual environment of the campus. 

Developing the College's Intellectual Climate 

The Commission on the Future of Community Colleges (1988) has challenged 
every community college faculty member to be a dedicated scholar. While 
the commission does not advocate that every faculty member be a published 
researcher, it nonetheless recognizes that a broad view of scholarship is an 
essential part of faculty effectiveness. As the commission points out, "In addi- 
tion to the scholarship oi discovering knowledge, through research, it is also 
important to recognize the scholarship o[ integrating knowledge, through cur- 
riculum development, the scholarship oi applying knowledge, through service, 
and above all, the scholarship o{ presenting knowledge, through effective teach- 
ing" (p. 26). 

Because community colleges were developed as teaching institutions, 
not as research institutions, academic deans may find that many institu- 
tional policies or practices, such as those dealing with faculty leave, instruc- 
tional load, and facility construction and space assignment, act as barriers 
to scholarship. For example, some institutions recognize traditional gradu- 
ate study as the only justification for leave with partial pay. New construc- 
tion and existing space assignments often do not allot sufficient space for 
the conduct of instructional research or other scholarship. Release time 
policies often do not recognize schol "ship as a viable activity worthy of 
institutional support. Team teaching or other collaborative activities often 
are not recognized in faculty load calculations. Few institutions have reward 
structures that recognize faculty scholarship. 

Academic deans should identify and eliminate these barriers. The 
checklist in Exhibit 5.1 is offered as a means of assessing the degree to 
which intellectual activity and scholarly involvement are promoted within 
the institution. Once the data drawn from the application of the checklist 
have been analyzed, they can be used to stimulate discussion among stu- 
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Exhibit f 1. Checklist for Assessing Institutional Support for 
Intellectual Activity and Scholarly Involvement 

— Intellectual and scholarly activity among students and faculty is a stated 
value of the institution. 

— Reward systems for scholarly activity are in place. 

Opportunities are available for faculty and students to engage in scholarship 
as a normal part of their employment or study. 

— Resources are available within the college budget to support scholarly 
activities. 

— Institutional evaluation systems include consideration of intellectual 
development and scholarship. 

_ Promotion and tenure decisions recognize faculty participation in 
scholarship. 

_ Institutional support in the form of clerical assistance, facilities, travel, 

photocopying, mailing services, and library resources are available to 

support faculty and student scholarship. 
_ Professional development plans are in place for all college employees 
_ Sumtiier research grants, sabbatical leaves, and release time opportunities 

are all available to support the scholarly activities of college employees. 
_ Student activity programs include opportunities for students to develop the 

intellectual as well as the social and physical dimensions of their lives. 
_ Institutional ceremonies, traditions, and celebrations reflect an emphasis 

on the importance of intellectual development and scholarship amone 

faculty and students. 
_ Forums are regularly organized to provide opportunities for faculty and staff 

to share the results of their scholarship. 
_ The president and academic dean promote intellectual development and 

scholarship by serving as positive role models. 

— Current publications in higher education are available in the faculty lounge 
and are routinely circulated among college employees. 

_ Proposals from faculty and college administrators to secure funds that 
support the intellectual development of the campus are encouraged and 
assistance is available to help with the preparation of grant applications 



dents and faculty regarding the college's intellectual environment Viewed 
in this way, the checklist can help the campus establish priorities and 
create a vision of what is possible. 

The American Association for Higher Education, in cooperation with 
the Education Commission of the States and the Johnson Foundation also 
suggests that the college prepare institutional inventories of scholarly activ- 
ities. A series of questions designed to discover the amount of participation 
in scholarship throughout the college could assist in this effort Examples 
include the following: What pee mage of faculty are now enrolled in grad- 
uate study? What percentage oi faculty have presented conference papers 
or published at least one article within the past year? How many faculty 
have participated in sabbaticals, summer research projects artist-in-resi- 
dence projects, or other related programs in the past year? How many cam- 
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pus forums or colloquia were held in the last year as a means of providing 
faculty and students with a forum for sharing the results of their researcli 
projects? What was the attendance? What percentage of the college op- 
erating budget is devoted to faculty and staff development? How many 
programs were scheduled in the last year to honor faculty or student scholar- 
ship? On how many occasions in the last year did the academic dean anc 
president participate in open discussions of issues in higher education 

with faculty and students? 

Answers to these questions, when integrated with results trom an 
intellectual climate checklist, such as Exhibit 5.1. create a data base that 
can be used to measure progress over time in the development of an 
institutional environment that promotes scholarship. Each academic dean 
may then devise a plan for enhancing campus intellectual life. These plans 
should reflect the unique characteristics, needs, and values of the institu- 
tion. Schuster. Wheeler, and Associates (1990) suggest that any program 
intended to enhance the intellectual environment of a college requires 
faculty "ownership" in development and governance, as well as an informed 
administration familiar with trends in professional fields. 

Supporting Professional Development Opportunities 

Noting that community colleges do not emphasize scholarship. Vaughan 
(1988) conjectures that community college faculty and administrators have 
been sidetracked by the debate on teaching versus research. Community 
college teachers, so the debate goes, concentrate their efforts on good 
teaching, leaving research to faculty at universities and graduate schools. 
Unfortunately, the lack of emphasis on research in community colleges is 
often used to excuse faculty and administrators from pursuing scholarship. 

The report of the Commission on the Future of Community Colleges 
(1988) provides useful insights into ways of involving faculty in scholarly 
activities t\v^. enhance the teaching function. The commission recommends 
that "community colleges . . . define the role of the faculty member as 
classroom researcher— focusing evaluation on instruction and making a 
clear connection between what the teacher teaches and how students learn" 
(p. 27). Community college faculty should thus be encouraged to use their 
classrooms as laboratories where successful me ' ods of instruction are 
explored and results are shared with others. 

Cross (1988) sees classroom research as an important means of nar- 
rowing a number of significant gaps in higher education, such as the gaps 
between teaching and learning, between the process of teaching and the 
content of the subject, and between leaching and testing. Community col- 
lege faculty can help find solutions to the problems created by these gaps 
by focusing on the classroom as a laboratory for scholarly inquiry. 

Parnell (1990) advocates technology transfer as another important 
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way that faculty can relate scholarship to teaching. By viewing their role as 
agents of technology transfer, faculty can establish scholarly programs that 
take the results of university or corporate research to individuals in the 
field. This view may be particularly helpful to those who teach technical 
discipHnes. For example, faculty who teach in-office technology programs 
could be encouraged to review new word-processing or data management 
programs and share their findings with students, secretaries, and managers. 
Written critiques with suggestions for the best means of incorporating the 
new products could be particularly helpful to area employers. Similarly, new 
processes in electronics testing could be examined by electronics faculty 
and shared with companies in the college's service district. These new 
processes could be compared with current practices, and opportunities for 
quaUty improvement and cost containment could be explored. Faculty who 
engage in technology transfer by providing new knowledge to their students 
and to the wider community make an important scholarly contribution, 
especially if this new knowledge is carefully critiqued and if advantages 
and disadvantages of new technologies are made clear. 

Although there are many opportunities for faculty to develop scholar- 
ship as an integral part of the teaching function, deans must realize that 
unless the institution actively supports faculty scholarship efforts, these 
efforts are not likely to be an important element within the institutional 
culture. Examples of ways that academic deans can promote scholarly atti- 
tudes among faculty and staff include the following: (1) EstabUsh a summer 
faculty grant program that supports faculty scholarship and research for the 
improvement of instruction. (2) Develop faculty colloquia in which results of 
scholarly endeavors are shared with colleagues. Be the first speaker. (3) 
Establish a faculty reading room in which space, materials, and quiet are 
available for thinking and learning. (4) Establish recognition ceremonies to 
bring attention to faculty and staff who have published articles in profes- 
sional journals or presented papers to professional peers at regional or 
national meetings. (5) Establish a professional development budget repre- 
senting at least 2 percent of the general instructional operating fund and 
assign a portion of that budget to a faculty and staff committee charged with 
developing and promoting scholarly events on campus. And (6) encourage 
cooperative efforts among faculty from different disciplines. Provide incen- 
tives for participation in collaborative activities. 

Fostering Student Scholarship 

The academic environment of an institution is greatly enriched when fac- 
ulty and students are engaged in projects that result in publications, pre- 
sentations, or performances. The academic dean can influence student and 
faculty interactions by structuring opportunities for faculty that involve 
students in scholarship. 
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A variety of campus organizations can be established to promote stu- 
dent interest in scholarship and to present the resuhs of students' scholarly 
work: literary clubs, debate societies, theater and dance organizations, 
honor societies, scientific organizations, and other, similar groups. The key 
to the success of any of these organizations is an enthusiastic faculty that 
enjoys working with students. Institutional support in the form of time, 
funding, and recognition is essential if faculty are to lead activities of this 
nature. Academic deans can support faculty interest in these projects 
through release time, reduced class assignments, special salary supplements, 
or a reduction in other committee assignments. Some activities can be 
incorporated into the faculty member's normal teaching assignments. For 
example, literary magazines could result from assignments in creative writ- 
ing classes. Special independent study classes might be established to 
allow a faculty member to work with one or two students in a scholarly 
investigation. Academic deans can influence college policy to give appro- 
priate recognition to faculty who panicipate in these projects. 

Boyer (1987) notes that most time during the undergraduate years 
is spent outside the classroom and that what students do during this 
time profoundly influences the quality of their educaiional experience. 
Academic deans can create opportunities that expose students to schol- 
arly works by scheduling lecture series, artist-in-residence programs, con- 
certs, theater performances, or scientific and technical exhibits. The 
success of any of these programs depends largely on the participation of 
students and faculty in program development and review. Faculty who 
organize the content of their courses around programs of this nature can 
influence student participation. 

Within the classroom, academic deans should encourage teaching 
strategies that promote active learning and self-directed study. Students 
should be encouraged to participate in -'^^11 group discussions and to 
work together on group projects. Student olarship resulting from class 
projects should be celebrated, and opportunities should be provided for 
students to present their work to the campus community and to profes- 
sional associations. Travel funds should be available to assist students and 
faculty with presentations of this nature. 

Academic deans interested in promoting scholarly work among all 
students can look to the college curricula for opportunities. The general 
education core should be examined to dctennine if it encourages the inte- 
gration of separate disciplines and their application to current issues. 
Capstone courses for majors could provide opportunities for students to 
synthesize the content of the associate degree requirements and to develop 
an original paper or presentation for consideration by peers. Cooperative 
education or internship experiences could provide opportunities for stu- 
dents to develop scholarly projects relating classroom content to work 
experience. 
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Opportunities for stimulating student scholarship are limitless. Inter- 
ested, persistent, patient, and skillful academic deans can help create envi- 
ronments in which scholarly activity is an expected part of the college 
experience. 

The Academic Dean as Scholar 

Just as community college faculty have been sidetracked by the teaching- 
versus-research debate, using it to cloud their responsibility for academic 
scholarship, two-year college academic deans often do not see the positive 
influence that a program of scholarship can have on the success of their 
own professional lives. Good academic practitioners, after all. must base 
their decisions on sound information, subject their thinking to debate and 
clarification among the academic community, and use the latest research 
in the field to influence the direction of the institution. Academic deans 
who pursue a sound program of academic scholarship, especially in the 
field of higher education, are in a more informed position to lead their 
institi'.rlons and to lead regional and national associations concerned with 
the welfare of the community college. An academic dean who is not 
engaged in an active program of scholarship will not be successful in 
encouraging others to see scholarship as important to their roles within 
the college. 

Thus, the dean's first step in moving the cultural orientation of the 
institution toward scholarship must be to establish scholarship as an impor- 
tant responsibility of his or her own position. Deans who are involved in 
their profession— either by synthesizing readings and presenting their find- 
ings to peers for critical examination or by conducting studies that examine 
critical issues in higher education— find that they can influence attitudes 
toward scholarship on their campuses. Opportunities are increasingly avail- 
able in the 1990s. The commitment to institutional excellence through 
assessment is a prime directive of the Middle States, North Central, and 
Southern accrediting associations. Further, a number of states have adopted 
accountability plans that encourage evaluation and outcomes analysis. The 
academic dean as instructional leader should play a central role in each of 
these activities. 

Yet, often the failure of the president to see scholarship as important 
to the mission of the community college impairs the involvement of the 
dean in scholarly activities. The academic dean's position is demanding, 
and pressures from all sides require these deans to perform a multitude of 
tasks. Unless scholarship is a valued activity that is promoted by the pres- 
ident, many academic deans simply will not find the time to pursue schol- 
arly activities. Presidents can help academic deans promote an attitude of 
scholarly involvement on their campuses by listing scholarship as an impor- 
tant value of the institution and including scholarship within the mission 
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of the institution. Academic deans can assist in this process by showing 
presidents how scholarly activities contribute to the intellectual climates of 
their campuses. Presidents and academic deans should begin a dialogue 
that focuses on the role of scholarship in promoting the goals of their 
institutions. 

The failure of many deans to view higher education as their primary 
field of inquiry also impairs their involvement in scholarly activities. This 
failure is understandable, because a majority of academic deans begin their 
careers as teachers in the arts and sciences. Many have completed doctor- 
ates in fields such as English, history, mathematics, or sociology (Puyear, 
Perkins, and Vaughan, 1990) and as a result identify with those disciplines 
and view them as their primary fields of study. Nonetheless, the dean's 
everyday activities involve issues in higher education, and it is through 
examination of these issues that the dean can make his or her most signif- 
icant contribution. 

The importance of scholarship in the field of higher education does 
not mean that scholarly work in the arts and sciences is inappropriate. 
Indeed, deans can use the investigative methods and research techniques 
learned through study of their original disciplines to conduct scholarly 
inquiries in higher education. Viewed in this way, higher education is 
an applied field of study, appropriate for inquiry from the perspectives 
of the historian, sociologist, mathematician, engineer, or physical scien- 
tist. Community college education could benefit, for example, from care- 
fully developed studies in organizational behavior from the point of view 
of a sociologist or a psychologist. Mathematicians and historians could 
lend insights into the issue of assessment in higher education. Every 
discipline can bring skills to bear on issues that affect the way we do 
business in higher education. Too often, however, academic deans do 
not pursue scholarly activities of any sort, either in their original disci- 
plines or in higher education. 

For many of the reasons mentioned above, scholarly inquiry has not 
been a tradition within the community college. If scholarship is to become 
an important part of the co.nmunity college culture, academic deans must 
take the lead by accepting the position of role model for scholarship within 
their institutions. Deans can exemplify scholarship in the following ways: 

1. Review the literature on issues facing the college and use the results to 
work with faculty and staff in developing plans of action that address 
these issues. 

2. Pursue an active reading program in the field of higher education. 

3. Collaborate with faculty and with the college president on projects of 
mutual interest that result in scholarly publications or presentations. 

4. Seek leadership positions in professional associations and use those 
positions to develop opportunities for scholarly presentations. 
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5. Contribute articles on issues facing community colleges to campus pub- 
lications or local newspapers. 

6. Use the college institutional research office for informational support of 
scholarly work that helps solve campus problems and gives greater 
insight into the solution of similar problems on other campuses. 

7. Use staff meetings as opportunities for scholarly interaction and as 
forums for the debate of issues broader than those that directly affect 
the institution. 

8. Ensure that professional development is a normal part of each employ- 
ee's goals and evaluations. 

9. Insist that one's own performance be judged on the basis of contribu- 
tions made to the larger profession. 

Summary 

The academic dean's primary responsibility is that of instructional leader. 
He or she must have a clear understanding of the issues facing higher 
education and must be able to communicate those issues to the campus 
community. Academic deans who are involved in active programs of 
scholarship, especially in the field of higher education, are in a position to 
lead instructional programs and to influence the intellectual life of their 
campuses. 

The academic dean can serve as a role model and mentor, demon- 
strating how scholarship can be used to solve campus problems and encour- 
aging all employees to see scholarship as an integral part of their job 
descriptions. Once scholarship is a stated value of the institution and is 
firmly a part of the institution's mission, academic deans can lead the way 
in encouraging, celebrating, and rewarding scholarship among students, 
faculty, staff, other administrators, and the president. 
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// humanities faculty are not engaged in scholarship, ij they are 
not active learners, they cannot effectively instruct students on the 
insights and skills that study in the humanities properly Josters. 



Scholarship in the Humanities 

Barbara Viniar, Libby Bay 



The goals of scholarship in the humanities are the same as those of teach- 
ing the humanities: to communicate a vision of society and encourage 
commitment to the values inherent to that vision. Instruction in the human- 
ities has received a great deal of attention in the last several years, resulting 
in a renewed commitment to the place of the humanities in the curriculum 
and a reinvigorated debate over the content of the canon. In the report 
that initiated this debate at the national level, To Reclaim a Legacy, Bennett 
(1984, p. 3) poses several questions about society's values: "What is justice? 
What should be loved? What deserves to be defended? What is courage? 
What is noble? What is base? Why do civilizations flourish? Why do they 
decline?" There is little agreement as to whether a single set of traditions 
can or should provide answers to those questions, but there is no disagree- 
ment on the vital function of the humanities as we seek answers to the 
questions. 

The debate over the humanities has by no means bypassed the com- 
munity college. After reviewing To Reclaim a Legacy and conducting a round- 
table discussion of its relevance to community, technical, and junior 
colleges, the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
(1986) issued a policy statement that defines the humanities in terms of 
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both content (subject areas taught) and method (including the methods of 
inquiry in specific disciplines and in interdisciplinary fields). Responsibil- 
ity for designing humanities programs is placed with the faculty. "Commu- 
nity college faculty must teach humanities to their students so that each 
student is better able to discover a sense of relationships among life, work, 
and circumstances; to understand self and society through different eyes, 
places, and times; to reflect on the way personal origins and beliefs affect 
actions and values; to encounter questions and answers posed in the past; 
and to raise similar questions about the present and the future" (p. 2). 
Three of the statement's recommendations focus on the development of 
good teaching skills and on the purchase of materials for research and 

cultural enrichment. 

None of the statement's recommendations, however, deals with scholar- 
ship in the disciplines. Yet, if faculty are not engaged in scholarship, if 
they are not active learners, they cannot achieve the dynamic goals put 
forth in the AACJC statement. The process of discovery, reflection, inquiry, 
and understanding can only be guided by faculty who are actively engaged 
in their own versions of it. 



Broadening the Definition of Scholarship 

Unfortunately, the practical reality of being a scholar and a teacher at a 
community college entails too little time, too little money, and, frequently, 
too Uttle recognition and support. With these handicaps, and with an 
overriding emphasis on teaching in promotion and tenure decisions, too 
many faculty perceive scholarship as a luxury that they cannot afford. 
When scholarship is encouraged or supported financially, it is often con- 
fined to areas of pedagogy or curriculum development. Scholarship in 
one's discipline remains a personal endeavor that is unrewarded by the 
institution. 

Community college faculty are therefore particularly vulnerable to the 
false dichotomy between teaching and scholarship. Vaughan (1988, p. 30) 
notes that "the debate for the community college professional is not one of 
teaching versus research but rather one of the community college faculty 
member as teacher and scholar versus as teacher only." Nevertheless, the 
debate is most frequently presented as a standoff between scholarship and 
teaching. For example, when a recent article in the Chronicle oj Higher 
Education (Schaefer, 1990) commented on the poor quality of most schol- 
arship in the humanities, it drew a response from a community college 
faculty member (Howard, 1990) who indicated that he had resigned a 
position as a lecturer at a prestigious university because his failure to 
publish— despite an outstanding teaching record— would have eventually 
prevented him from receiving tenure. At a community college, however, he 
was able to teach rather than publish what Schaefer had termed "insigni- 
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ficant twaddle." This response perpetuates the notion that teaching and 
scholarship are mutually exclusive. It also exposes the writer as a victim of 
the pernicious assumptions that scholarship is confined to the preparation 
of publishable articles and that these publications must be abstruse and 
pedantic in order to impress promotion and tenure committees. 

Such false notions are likely to continue if scholarship in graduate 
programs (where faculty are trained) and in colleges and universities (the 
higher education community to which faculty belong) is narrowly defined. 
When quantity and obscurity are rewarded at the expense of the ability to 
communicate clearly to what Booth (1988) calls the "literate public," then 
the public loses confidence in us as educators, Not only does this failure to 
communicate jeopardize our support from the public, and therefore the 
health of our institutions, but it also undermines our ability to communicate 
even with each other about new and important scholarship. 

Faced with a crisis of confidence among the public, all aspects of 
higher education are under scrutiny, including the issues of what consti- 
tutes scholarship and how the definition of scholarship affects teaching. 
Recent attempts to define a broader faculty role in scholarship are therefore 
particularly welcome. The report of the Commission on the Future of Com- 
munity Colleges (1988), for example, broadened the definition of scholar- 
ship for all community college faculty, including those involved in technical 
and applied education. Scholarship, the commission notes, is the realm of 
the "dedicated scholar" who integrates, applies, or presents knowledge; it 
is not solely the domain of the published researcher (p. 26). 

Echoes of this broadened definition appear in Scholarship Reconsidered: 
Priorities in the Professoriate (Boy er, 1990). The report redefines scholarship to 
include "the way knowledge is applied, related to existing knowledge, and 
presented to students"; hence there is a need to "recognize and reward teach- 
ing, service, textbook writing, and other faculty activities" (Mooney, 1990, 
p. Al). In a speech in which he discussed the report, Ernest Boyer, president 
of the Carnegie Foundation, asked, "Isn't it time to acknowledge more openly 
that the system isn't working very well? Could we possibly begin to broaden 
the definition of what it means to be a scholar? And could we relate faculty 
rewards to the mission of the institution?" (Mooney, 1990, p. AI6). 

Answering Boyer's questions is the key task facing those who would 
revitalize faculty scholarship. When we move specifically to ways in which 
research and scholarship in the humanities can be encouraged and accom- 
plished at community colleges, we can divide Gaul into four parts: internal 
or intrinsic motivators, institutional support, efforts of college consortia to 
enhance the humanities, and funding from external agencies. Each of these 
domains plays a considerable role in helping community college humanities 
faculty engage in scholarly pursuits along the broad lines articulated by the 
Commission on the Future of Community Colleges and by the Carnegie 
Foundation. 
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Internal Domain 

Intrinsic motivators call on all the imaginative, intellectual, creative, and 
energetic resources of the individual faculty member. Usually, there is an 
ache, persistent and insistent, in the pit of one's mind that craves the 
nourishment of scholarship as a necessary supplement and complement to 
effective teaching. This drive leads one, somehow, to find the time and the 
discipline to pursue scholarly study, to organize it, share it, publish it, and 
incorporate it into one's daily personal and professional lives. 

The internal drive toward scholarship was a leading theme in a series 
of informal interviews that we conducted with humanities faculty at Rock- 
land Community College, Suffern, New York, while preparing to write this 
chapter. The faculty with whom we talked represented a number of disci- 
plines, including history, media arts, philosophy, performing arts, and vis- 
ual arts. Each of the faculty members had a desire to pursue scholarly 
projects and was spurred on by personal commitment to the vocation of 
scholarship, by the rewards of seeing the application of his or her own 
scholarly work, and by interaction with students. 

Identification with Scholarship. Most of the faculty members con- 
suked for this chapter were trained as scholars and never ceased thinking 
of themselves as scholars when they became teachers. They spoke of being 
motivated by a "spirit of inquiry" and an "insatiable curiosity," as well as by 
a love of their craft. A philosophy instructor spoke of the "mystery" of 
scholarship. He never really knows at the beginning where his research 
will lead; a new problem makes him receptive to new ideas and to rethink- 
ing old ones. The process uf exploration puts him in touch with a "deeper 
sense of self." 

Applications. Faculty members also spoke of the satisfaction derived 
from the applications of their scholarship. A history instructor spoke of the 
practical nature of his discipline, which is directed toward creating a 
tolerant and informed citizenry by presenting multiple perspectives about 
events and personalities. The philosophy instructor indicated that although 
the process of research and writing is its own reward, the only real value of 
scholarship lies in the insights that it provides. A video producer, who had 
not considered himself a scholar, acknowledged that his work contributed 
to the development of a new medium for presenting and interpreting 
research. A theater historian indicated that while her field, nineteenth- 
century set design, might appear esoteric, there is a connection between 
set design and audience as well as between set and the culture that defines 
the audience. A second theater historian related his "search for audience" 
as a scholar to his need for an audience as a performer. He termed both 
his acting and his writing as a scholarly exercise in "expressive language." 

Students as Audience. Interaction with students also adds to the 
intrinsic rewards of scholarship. Although one faculty member indicated 
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that he missed working with upper-division students and baccalaureate 
candidates in his discipline, all of the faculty interviewed viewed their 
students as an audience and related their scholarship directly or indirectly 
to their teaching. The philosophy instructor's current work on a textbook 
arose out of dissatisfaction with available texts. None, he felt, was flexible 
enough to meet the broad range of backgrounds and needs encountered in 
community colleges. The historian considered his students the literate 
public for whom he writes, in addition to his colleagues in the profession. 
He believed that having to contend with the diversity among students in a 
community college had enabled him to communicate more clearly than if 
he were writing only for professional publications, a skill attested by con- 
sistent feedback on the clarity of his writing. An English teacher indicated 
that his own writing has improved as a result of applying what he had 
learned in the process of teaching composition. He "gets back" from teach- 
ing a greater sense of his own potential as a writer. 

Faculty scholars gain from their students, but they give as well. One of 
the theater historians has designed a humanities sequence for honors 
business students. It is her task, she says, to provide "detours" in life for 
these extremely goal-oriented students. She offers all of her students oppor- 
tunities to attend live theater performances, which for some students is a 
first-time event, bringing a new dimension to their experience of drama. 
The video producer involves his students in research and production. 
They are able to see the b .ginning, middle, and end of his projects and 
thus serve as apprentices in the scholarly process. 

The drive toward scholarly work leads to products that do not always 
fit the mold of traditional research but nonetheless meet the criteria of 
broader definitions of scholarship. Thr -^deo producer mentioned above, 
for example, believed that his research was more like the investigation 
required for journalism, though in a different medium. However, at least 
one of his products, a vi:!.;o biography of Maxwell Anderson titled Lost in 
the Stars, meets Vaughan's (1988) test for scholarship. His research into his 
subject was, to use Vaughan's words, a "systematic inquiry" involving "crit- 
ical analysis" and "precise observation, organization, and recording of infor- 
mation in the sea.ch for truth and order" (Vaughan, 1988, p. 27). His 
product is "shared with others and is subject to the criticism of individuals 
qualified to judge the product" (p. 27). In fact, his product will not only be 
used and evaluated by scholars in American theater history but will also be 
used and critiqued for its artistic merit. 

Institutional Support 

In addition to the internal motivation of personal identification with the 
role of scholar, the satisfaction of seeing the direct application of scholarly 
work, and the interaction with students, faculty scholarship is often also 
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fostered through institutional assistance. This institutional support takes 
many forms. 

College Events. Often scholarship is promoted through involvement 
of faculty in events sponsored by colleges, specific departments, or student 
organizations. Rockland Community College, for example, used its year- 
long thirtieth anniversary celebration to promote scholarship through lec- 
tures, symposia, film series, performances, and readings. Black History 
Month, Women's History Month, Hispanic Heritage Week, and an annual 
interculmral festival are also used to bring speakers to the campus and to 
provide faculty with opportunities to share their own work. The Maxwell 
Anderson Centennial, which involved the entire college community, in- 
cluded a symposium, readings for classes and the public, a film series, and 
a traveling historical exhibit. Development of the video biography of Max- 
well Anderson, mentioned above, was also supported by the college as part 
of the centennial observation. 

Support from Colleagues. Some of the faculty interviewed cited col- 
legiality within their departments and the abiUty to receive feedback on 
their work as important factors in their scholarly lives. The English teacher's 
most recent publication, for example, grew from ideas that emerged as he 
planned for a faculty development workshop. (Productive professional devel- 
opment, however, was not always available, especially in small departments. 
The philosopher to whom we spoke, for example, is the only full-time 
faculty member in his discipline.) Faculty often augment this on-campus 
coUegiality with involvement in professional organizations. These faculty 
attend conferences, although travel funds are often limited. Moreover, given 
the relatively low status of the community college in the postsecondary 
education hierarchy, most of the faculty interviewed indicated that employ- 
ment at a community college was a handicap in professional organizations 
and in publishing (at least until individual reputations are established). For 
example, the historian noted that when he presents a paper at a confer- 
ence, he is usually one of a handful of community college presenters; 
sometimes he is the sole community college presenter. Faculty who have 
participated in fellowship programs indicated thit some seminar professors 
are condescending toward community college participants. When submit- 
ting articles for publication, some faculty giv-^ ine names of their respective 
graduate schools rather than the name of the community college as their 
institutional affiUation. 

Release Time. Several of the faculty with whom we talked said that 
they had been supported with release time to participate in fellowships. 
However, each mentioned lack of time as a major obstacle to scholarship 
and spoke abo'U the ways that faculty cope with that obstacle. One faculty 
member, for example, indicated that she could not write in "bits and 
pieces." She therefore worked out a three-days-pcr-week schedule with her 
department chairperson in order to have two corapletc days for research 
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and writing. When she needs to work on major writing projects, she plans 
a semester sabbatical. The English teacher, on the other hand, said that 
"it's amazing how much you can write in an hour and a half." He composes 
at the computer while his students complete their assignments. The philos- 
opher keeps to a rigid schedule of writing several hours each day, and he 
completely withdrew from all "extra" activities on campus to complete his 
new book. The historian said that he "paces" his other activities and writes 
primarily durinf' winter and summer sessions when he is not teaching. 

Because time is essential for research and writing, scholarship in one's 
discipline must be recognized as a legitimate part of the faculty member's 
responsibility and as an important determinant of improved teaching and 
institutional vitality. Some colleges hav^ taken steps to make it easier for 
faculty to engage in scholarship. At Roc^ .id Community College, for exam- 
ple, the Rockland Community College Foundation is currently reviewing a 
proposal to provide grants for faculty scholarship during the winter and 
summer sessions. Small grants would free faculty from the need to teach 
overload courses during those sessions. The Scholarly Activities Program at 
Montgomery College (Maryland) is another example. Initiated in 1986-1987, 
the program makes funds available for faculty projects through the college's 
regular operating budget. In keeping with the broader definition of scholar- 
ship that apphes to community colleges, a variety of faculty projects have 
been funded since the program's inception, including books, articles, bibli- 
ographies, lab manuals, photography exhibits, and paintings (Ganz, 1989). 

College Consortia 

In addition to institutional support, college consortia can play an important 
role in promoting scholarship. When a community college is part of a 
larger system of higher education, it can participate in and benefit from 
university-sponsoi^. : programs. The State University of New York (SUNY), 
for example, has been very supportive of faculty scholarship, although few 
SUNY programs exist specifically for community colleges and fiscal priority 
is usually given to the four-year colleges and university centers. For f* ■ last 
two years SUNY has funded sabbatical research opportunities for commu- 
nity college faculty, with three of eight awards applied to research in the 
humanities. In 1988, through a National Endowment for the Humanities 
grant to the SUNY Research Foundation, the university sponsored the pro- 
gram "Teaching the Western Heritage: A Program of Faculty Development," 
which consisted of a seminar series, each led by a renowned scholar in 
fields such as history, music, and literature. The SUNY Research Foundation 
also [unds "Conversations in the Disciplines," a program that provides 
colleges with monies that help bring together scholars in various fields. In 
1989-1990, one-third of these grants v.'ere for "conversations" in the 
humanities. 
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Another consortium model involves cooperation between research uni- 
versities and surrounding community colleges. For example, in 1979, the 
Graduate School and University Center of the City University of New York 
(CUNY) approached the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation about the possibil- 
ity of funding a program aimed at providing community college faculty 
with opportunities for research in the humanities. The CUNY Graduate 
Center proposal had two goals. The first was ro give community college 
faculty half-time release from their teaching schedules to attend seminars 
at the CUNY Graduate Center and to work on research projects of their 
own choosing. The second was to give Ph.D. candidates at the Graduate 
Center the opportunity to intern at the home community colleges of the 
selected faculty. All parties benefited from the plan: the community colleges 
were not required to expend any funds; the Graduate Center provided its 
students with classroom teaching experience; and a major research uni- 
versity put its resources at the disposal of community college faculty ach- 
ing for such an opportunity. In 1979, the Mellon Foundation, whose 
$70,000,000 budget usually includes only about $500,000 for community 
college projects, awarded $375,000 to the CUNY Graduate Center "to sup- 
port education in the humanities at community colleges in the New York 
Metropolitan area" (Graduate School and University Center of the City 
University of New York, 1990). 

Since the project's inception, over thirty-four community colleges have 
participated; almost three hundred faculty membtrs have been involved, 
with some coming from Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. The 
themes of the seminars have been varied, including American Civilization, 
Arts, and Society; Philosophy and Society; Poverty and Society; Myth, 
Psychoanalysis, and Modem Literature; Working Americans; Post-Structur- 
alist Strategies for Reading Verbal and Visual Signs; and Revolutions in 
Science: The Worid Reconsidered. The research projects undertaken by 
faculty have likewise resulted in a variety of products, including books, 
articles, conference papers, and arts projects. The only restriction on the 
projects is that they cannot be used to complete graduate study require- 
ments or doctoral dissertations. 

Some of the participating community colleges were at first suspicious. 
There was a fear that the interns from the Graduate Center would be 
ineffective teachers and that the community college faculty would return to 
their institutions committed more to scholarship than to undergraduate 
teaching. But the results proved otherwise. The interns, for whom the 
community college faculty served as mentors, proved so effective that many 
were hired as regular adjuncts, and at least four were given full-time, tenure- 
track positions. For their part, the community college faculty returned to 
their institutions as reinvigorated instructors who shared their work with 
colleagues and students. Some even developed new curriculum options as 
a result of their investigations. On every level the project was so successful 
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that even though it was initially conceived as a one-time award, the Mellon 
Foundation has twice renewed its support, each time for three-year periods. 
It has, in fact, become the largest running project of its kind. 

External Agencies 

External agencies constitute another important source of support for scholar- 
ship in the humanities. These agencies include government-sponsored orga- 
nizations, foundations, and professional associations. Although most of these 
groups generally favor faculty at four-year colleges and universities, commu- 
nity college faculty have increasingly been given equal consideration. 

Many opportunities are available through these organizations to fund 
faculty scholarship in the humanities. For example, the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities has a number of funding programs, including 
fellowships for full-time study on independent research projects, stipends 
for research projects that can be completed in summer sessions, and grants 
that help faculty travel to and use the humanities collections of libraries, 
archives, and museums. The U.S. Department of Education's Fulbright- 
Hays program is another example, offering group study and support for 
individual projects. The National Endowment for the Arts also awards indi- 
vidual fellowships in dance and choreography, design, creative writing, 
film and video production, music (composing and performing), theater 
(performing and play writing), and the visual arts. The National Endowment 
for the Arts also sponsors two exchange fellowship programs for creative 
artists, one in Japan and one in France. 

Professional associations are another source of aid and often serve as 
conduits between colleges and funding agencies. The Community College 
Humanities Associatijn (CCHA) has a minigrant program and publishes a 
journal. Although many of its grants and articles have been related to peda- 
gogy, CCHA encourages scholarship in the disciplines. CCHA's parent or- 
ganization, the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
(AACJC), has also been active in funding humanities projects. Recently, AACJC 
established an "Advancing the Humanities" project, utilizing a $503,391 grant 
from the National Endowment for the Humanities to provide fifty-nine com- 
munity colleges with funds for a variety of humanities-related projects. Prince 
George's Community College in Largo, Maryland, for example, utilized its 
grant to help faculty attend a seminar on Greek mythology held at the Center 
for Hellenic Studies in Washington, D.C. In addition, faculty peer writing 
groups have been established at the college, and a monthly column on faculty 
research now appears in the college's faculty newsletter. 

Summary 

Individuals, institutions, consortia, and funding agencies have found cre- 
ative ways to support faculty scholarship in the humanities. Publications, 
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grants, and fellowships that result from these endeavors should be recog- 
nized at faculty meetings and publicized in internal and external media 
whenever possible. Publicity about scholarship enhances the college's rep- 
utation, thus encouraging enrollment and boosting sponsor support. In 
addition, although it must never be a substitute for good teaching, scholar- 
ship makes an integral contribution to good teaching and should be given 
greater recognition in promotion and tenure decisions. In the quest to 
advance humanities among our students, the need for faculty scholarship 
should be a priority. 
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Professionals in all organizations need to he reminded periodically 
of their larger responsibilities, those that go beyond the day-to-day 
expectations of their jobs. 



Nurturing Scholarship at 
Community Colleges 

James C. Palmer 



Calls for increased attention to scholarship at the community college strike 
a responsive but odd chord. They are reassuring, because they draw the 
institution back to its roots in higher learning. But they are at the same 
time disturbing, because they raise the specter of an institution at which 
scholarship, often view.^d with indifference or disparagement, struggles for 
a foothold in the daily lives of educators. The fact that scholarship must be 
defended at all does not bode well, for without scholarship there is no 
college. 

Community colleges are not the only institutions of higher education 
at which scholarship needs to be revitalized. Nor can it be denied that 
individual community college educators do make scholarly contributions. 
The preceding chapters are examples of attempts by faculty, deans, and 
presidents to reflect on the nature of their professions and to share these 
reflections with others, But these chapters underscore the fact that scholar- 
ship cannot be taken for granted; it must be attended to or it will be 
overshadowed by day-to-day college operations and pushed aside by those 
who do not understand the nature of scholarship and its connection to the 
community college mission. 

He .V should scholarship be nourished at the community college? The 
previous chapters suggest four themes that need to be addressed in answer- 
ing this question. The first is the need for a broad definition ot scholarship 
that goes beyond original research without diminishing the rigor of the 
work involved or relieving the scholar of his or her responsibility io remain 
accountable for the results. Faculty ties to their disciplines constitute the 
second theme, for although many people envision instmctors as "classroom 
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researchers" focusing on instructional improvement, research on teaching 
cannot be divorced from knowledge of the subject taught. The third theme 
is the relationship between leadership and scholarship, a theme that spells 
out the difference between those who manage the institution and those 
who exert educational leadership. The final theme is professionalism and 
the role that scholarship plays in transforming the community college from 
a workplace to an institution of higher learning. This concluding chapter 
summarizes the assumptions underlying each of these themes, noting their 
importance to scholarly life at the community college. 

A Broader Definition 

If scholaiship is tied solely to original research, then few community college 
educators will have the opportunity to be scholars. Most of these profes- 
sionals have not experienced the apprenticeship in original research that 
Ph.D. programs provide. Only 12 percent of the faculty members at pt blic 
community colleges nationwide hold a Ph.D. (Russell and others, 1990. 
p. 14). In the administrative ranks, the percentage is higher but docs not 
constitute a majority; 40 percent of community college presidents have a 
Ph.D. (Green. 1988, p. 12) as do 33 percent of the deans of instruction 
(Vaughan, 1990, p. 29). Time and resources are also mitigating factors. On 
average, community college faculty spend about 70 percent of their time in 
the classroom, while four-year college faculty devote only 40 to 60 percent 
of their time to teaching, depending on the type of institution (Russell and 
others, 1990, p. 48). In addition, four-year college faculty are twice as likely 
as community college faculty to receive institutional or departmental sup- 
port for research and five times as likely to receive federal research support 
(Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1989, pp. 60-61). 

Recognition of the intellectual value of activities other than original 
research puts scholarship within the realm of the possible for the majority 
of community college educators and rids the institution of the excuse that 
its teaching emphasis precludes faculty and admini.strator involvement in 
scholarship. Other activities, listed by Vaughan (this volume), include work 
leading to op-ed pieces, lectures summarizing current thinking on a topic, 
an exhibits, bibliographies, new instructional materials, and technical inno- 
vations leading to patents. All involve systematic inquiry, through either 
the synthesis, interpretation, or application of knowledge, and hence follow 
the broad interpretation of scholarship advocated by the Commission on the 
Future of Community Colleges (1988) and the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching (Boyer, 1990). They require the scholar lo have a 
solid understanding of his or her field and of the new developments in 
that field. Some of these activities, including "popular academic writing" 
may even be more difficult to undertake than arc traditional research activ- 
ities because of the need to engage a broader and more diverse audience 
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than that reached by formal research publications (Sledge, 1986). Finally, 
they are public activities, resulting in products that are open to the review 
and criticism of knowledgeable colleagues. 

It is important to note, however, that the broad definition of scholar- 
ship advocated by the contributors to this volume is not an open definition. 
Educators should avoid lending the mantle of scholarship to activities that 
do not contribute to the larger profession. For example, assessment tech- 
niques used in the classroom to gauge student learning are often thought of 
as "classroom research," even though the instructor does not write up his 
or her results or otherwise formally share them with colleagues. Another 
example is "institutional research" that involves data collection without 
summary and distribution of the findings to the college community for 
comment. Each project, whether an assessment or an institutional research 
study, is a private activity. The former may have intrinsic value to the 
instructor and the latter may fulfill a governmental data collection mandate. 
But neither ^dds to the knowledge base of a profession or is tested through 
peer review. A faculty member must make his or her results public, and the 
work must contribute to the knowledge that exists in order for it to afford 
the author a professional identity as a scholar, according to Kroll (1990). 
The tasks of grounding one's work on rigorous study and crafting a product 
that withstands the criticism of knowledgeable colleagues are as important 
for those who engage in the activities listed by Vaughan as they are for 
those conducting original research. To proceed otherwise is to trivialize 
the college's scholarship program. 

Faculty Ties to the Disciplines 

While scholarship for university faculty leans strongly toward work in the 
disciplines, many tie the scholarly lives of community college faculty to the 
institution's teaching emphasis. For some, this tie is a practical outgrowth 
of the nature of faculty work at the community college. Cohen ind Drawer 
(1989, p. 87) for example, suggest that faculty professionalism at the com- 
munity college might best be built around the "discipline of instruction" 
because faculty are not expected to conduct research in their disciplines 
and because their connections to the subject-area disciplines are simply 
too weak to serve as bases for scholarly activities. Others emphasize the 
need for faculty to systematically analyze their pedagogy with the aim of 
improving instruction and student success. For example, Cross and Angelo 
(1989) and the members of the Commission on the Future of Community 
Colleges (1988) call on community college faculty to use their classrooms 
as laboratories for instructional improvement. Although they are not advo- 
cating research in the traditional sense, they nonetheless try to legitimize 
faculty work on instructional improvement through a theoretical allusion to 
scientific, laboratory-based investigations. Bell (1990) found that commu- 
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nity college faculty were more likely to engage in research activities related 
to the apphed mission of the college than in more traditional university 
research activities, validating this call for classroom research. 

Scholarly attention to instruction is needed at the community college, 
where faculty must deal with heavy teaching loads and large numbers of 
academically ill-prepared students. But the scholarly value of pedagogical 
investigations rests largely on attention to scholarship in the disciplines, 
for it is only by knowing what students need to learn and perform in the 
disciplines that faculty can design instructional methods and assess their 
effectiveness. It is hard to envision a discipline-neutral approach to peda- 
gogical scholarship, one that could be applied across all disciplines by 
instructors with varying academic backgrounds. 

Furthermore, there is a danger that calls for a scholarship based on 
pedagogy will unduly discourage faculty initiatives in scholarly endeavors 
that have only indirect applications to teaching. As the preceding chapters 
point out, this imbalance in emphases can hurt the community college in 
at least three ways. First, students are ill-served if their instructors do not 
remain current in their fields. Both Vaughan (Chapter One) and Block 
(Chapter Two) point out that because the underlying assumptions and 
ways of knowing within disciplines change continually, it is a mistake to 
assume that formal graduate study prepares the faculty member for a life- 
time of teaching. Second, a faculty member who is not engaged in scholar- 
ship can do little more than pass on information to students. Viniar and 
Bay (Chapter Six), for example, note that humanities faculty cannot help 
their students acquire the attitudes and skills of humanities scholars if they 
do not model these attributes in their teaching. Third, there is the matter 
of teacher morale. Parilla (Chapter Three) argues that love of a subject-area 
discipline usually leads an individual to teach in the first place. He argues 
elsewhere that engagement in scholarship activities is necessary if a faculty 
member is to maintain enthusiasm and love for his or her academic spe- 
cialty (Parilla, 1986). Thus, opportunities to engage in discipline-related 
scholarship prevent burnout and help ensure that the teacher's love of 
learning is conveyed to students. 

Cohen and Brawer (1989), Cross and Angelo (1989), and the Com- 
mission on the Future of Community Colleges (1988) do not advocate that 
faculty abandon disciplinary scholarship. But misinterpretation and misuse 
of their calls for pedagogical work must be avoided. If rejection of research 
as a legitimate institutional function is one step away from rejection of 
scholarship entirely, an assertio • made by Vaughan (Chapter One), then 
the practice of embracing pedagogy at the expense of disciplinary work is 
a corollary action thai also limits the community college role in scholarship. 
Even worse, this practice encourages the false premise that pedagogy and 
discipline-based scholarship are separate orbs, thus weakening any attempt 
to improve instruction. It is true that the broad definition of scholarship 
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legitimizes work leading to instructional improvement. But as the preceding 
chapters in this volume emphasize, the broad definition does not relieve 
the community college of its responsibility to encourage faculty ties to the 
disciplines. 



Leaders as Scholars 

If sci.olarship is to become an expected part of faculty members' profes- ^ 
sional lives, then college leaders must view scholarship as a key institutional 
role. Several chapters in this volume— especially those by Block, Parilla, 
Templin, and Perkins— argue that presidents, deans, and other leaders 
have a responsibility to communicate the importance of scholarship to the 
college community, to eliminate bureaucratic barriers to scholarly endeav- 
ors and to ensure that scholarship becomes part of the institutions' reward 
structures. Other writers agree; Laabs (1987) and Kievitt (1986) argue for 
the inclusion of scholarship as a criterion in tenure decisions at community 
colleges. Vaughan (1989) points out that if college presidents and academic 
leaders do not view scholarly undertakings as important to their own posi- 
tions, then they are unlikely to see such activities as something important 
to others. In their capacity as role models, as earlier chapters indicate, 
administrators can do much to encourage scholarship by pursuing their 
own programs of scholarly inquiry. 

But the importance of administrators acting as scholars goes beyond 
positive influence on others. In Chapters Three and Four Parilla and Tem- 
plin, respectively, note that scholarship is key to the success of the admin- 
istrator's own effectiveness as an educational leader. By acting as scholars 
in the field of higher education and approaching institutional problems on 
the basis of disciplined inquiry in that field, leaders are more likely to 
make informed judgments that will be respected by others and that will 
help establish an educational philosophy on which all institutional endeav- 
ors can be grounded. In turn, administrators will be less likely to embrace 
educational ventures that are popular at the time but are based on ques- 
tionable assumptions. An example can be found in the assertions that 
community colleges reduce unemployment, decrease business failures, or 
otherwise improve local economies through contracted training, small busi- 
ness seminars, and other services to the business community. Because 
numerous factors outside the control of colleges affect the economy, leaders 
who make their institutions responsible for economic as v J' as individual 
outcomes gain public relations benefits in good economic times but leave 
their institutions vulnerable to undue criticism when the economy slumps 
(Palmer, 1990, pp. 40-42). 

This warning does not imply that service -to the business community 
is inappropriate or that colleges have no effect on the economy. Nor is 
college service to business clients the only institutional initiative that 
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requires scholarly redecticn. But bald assertions about a college's effects on 
the community, made for the sake of public relations and with little sup- 
porting evidence based on scholarly inquiry, have long plagued the com- 
munity college. If community college critics have unduly castigated the 
institution for failing to break down social class structures or otherwise 
achieve social ends for which no institution can be held accountable, 
community college leaders have not helped matters by making unstudied 
claims of positive institutional contributions to societal well-being (Cohen 
and Brawer, 1982, p. 365). The scholarly activities of reading, reflecting, 
and writing'about the institution's role in higher education are the obliga- 
tions of leadership. 

Professionalizing the College Culture 

The scholarly work advocated throughout this volume cannot be achieved 
without changing an institutional culture built on the false notion that the 
community college's teaching emphasis precludes faculty and administrator 
involvement in scholarship. The theme of cultural change is mentioned in 
each of the preceding chapters, but it is emphasized most forcefully by 
Vaughan and Parilla, who note that a long history of indifference and even 
hostility toward scholarship at the community college must be overcome. 
Calls for increased attention to scholarship are n^^ less than calls for funda- 
mental change in the community college. 

Part of this change will be managerial in nature, with administrators 
encouraging faculty scholarship through the practical steps outlined in the 
chapters by Parilla, Templin, and Perkins. These steps include such activi- 
ties as arranging forums that allow faculty the opportunity to discuss the 
results of their scholarly endeavors, providing monies and release time to 
support scholarly activities, and recognizing scholarship in personnel eval- 
uations and reward systems. Examples of such activities are presented by 
Purser and Scull (1989) and Lord (1988). Much can be done to make 
scholarship an expected and visible part of college life. 

But the limited role of scholarship in the community college is largely 
a product of the failure of administrators and faculty "to make the necessary 
connection between their obligations to their jobs and their obligations to 
the profession" (Vaughan, 1988, p. 29). Thus, the success of the managerial 
steps outlined above will depend on the ability of leaders to advance a 
sense of professionalism that rests on the responsibility of faculty and ad- 
ministrators to act as scholars rather than as employees or managers. For 
example, the limited release time usually available to community college 
faculty may do little to foster rigorous scholarship if the obligation to make 
scholarly contributions beyond classroom teaching is not recognized and 
endorsed by the faculty. (This point is illustrated by Viniar and Bay in 
their example, from the Chronicle of Higher Education, of the faculty member 
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who viewed the community college as a means of escaping the obligations 
of scholarship usually imposed by four-year colleges and universities.) 

Success in anchoring the profession around scholarship will not make 
the lives of faculty and administrators easier. As Templin points out, the 
production of scholarly work adds to the educator's workload, demands a 
great deal of discipline, and leaves one vulnerable to the criticism of col- 
leagues. In addition, it requires administrators to treat faculty as colleagues 
and at the same time holds faculty to a higher standard of accountability 
than they have heretofore experienced. Some faculty may be put off by 
these demands, yet others will find a renewed sense of professional pride 
and purpose as community college educators. The task of making room for 
scholarship in the community college will not be simple, but, as Knodt 
(1988) points out, there are ways to overcome the obsta/^les and encourage 
faculty to become scholars. 

The Ultimate Goal: Building a Community of Scholars 

Professionals in all organizations need to be reminded periodically of their 
larger responsibilities, those that go beyond the day-to-day expectations of 
their jobs. The chapters in this volume constitute such a reminder, noting 
that the community college is not an institution to be sustained and 
defended for its own sake by a bureaucracy. Rather, it is an institution to 
be directed by professionals toward well-defined educational ends. Educa- 
tors acting as managers and employees cannot provide this direction, but a 
community of scholars— those who base their work on serious and rigorous 
inquiry in higher education, teaching, and the disciplines— can. This char- 
acterization of leadership applies as much to universities as it does to 
community colleges. 

The prevalent bureaucratic orientation of the community college (as 
opposed to an orientation based on scholarship) affects more than the 
work lives of faculty, who often labor under the officially sanctioned assump- 
tion that teaching and scholarship are mutually exclusive tasks. It discour- 
ages scholarly reflection on the purposes of the institution and on the ways 
that those purposes are met. This false dichotomy is evident in the ten- 
dency of many college educators to confuse data collection with research, 
to give more weight to public relations than to scholarly inquiry, and to 
latch on to educational fads without sufficient investigation of their merits. 
As a result, community colleges are often ill-prepared to meet demands for 
information on student outcomes or to provide meaningful indices of insti- 
tutional effectiveness. In short, adherence to a false belief has limited the 
ability of the community college to chart its own course as an educational 
institution and to effectively respond to its critics. 

In reminding us of our obligations to scholarship, the contributors tr 
this volume point not only to the intrinsic value of scholarship but to its 
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practical applications as well. Scholarship is key to the community college's 
identity as an institution of higher learning. But it is also crucial to the 
institution s viability and to the ability of community college educators to 
determine the role of the institution and hence the ends for which it will 
be held accountable. 
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Clinging to the false belief that scholarship is tied solely to 
original research, community college educators have failed to see 
the numerous other ways that faculty and administrators can make 
scholarly contributions and thus enhance the reputation of the 
community college as an institution of higher learning. This volume 
of New Directions for Community Colleges examines the importance 
of scholarship to the community college and suggests approaches 
that community college leaders can take to promote a sense of 
professionalism built around scholarly work. Individual essays 
explore the definuion of scholarship, the origins and implications 
of the false dichotomy between teaching and research, the steps 
that presidents and deans can take to promote faculty scholarship 
at community colleges, and the ways that scholarship in the 
humanities can be encouraged. 
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